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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 



North and South America. 




^ If the statements of the last Chapter should have 
cited surprize, as offeri^ig a detailed account 
irom Homer of the Chinese and Tartars, that sur- 
prize must be increased by the contents of this 
▼olume, which will give a scarcely less detailed 
account of America, that vast continent, which, 
if webelieve a favourite story, was only discovered 
about three centuries ago, though it is clearly 
demonstrable, that it was really much better 
known to the oldest of the ancients than jt is to 
the moderns. 

The least poetical, or least enigmatical repre- 
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scntation that I have met with of that entire Con- 
tinent, is a statue of about four feet high, which 
at the dale of the late Lord Mendip's marbles, was 
sold I believe to Mr. Blundel of Liverpool, and was 
commonly supposed to be the statue of an Egyptian 
priest. The only part of the 6gure which is 
clothed, are the hips and thighs, at the points 
corresponding with which -(namely, about the 
isthmus of Darien), the sea has made an inroad 
upon the continent, and concealed it, as it were, 
from view. The remarkable attitude of the 
shoulders, and the general action of the figure, 
seem to-imply that tt is resisting a great pressure^ 
which would seem to have relation to the enor- 
mous masses of ice on the top of North America ; 
and the t\yo small portions of rods, which it holds 
horizontally, one in each hand, denote the line of 
the tropical circle which comes up to Cape Florida, 
on the east nearly, and to Cape California on the 
-West; the promontories which terminate in those 
; cap^s, x^onstituting the hands and arms of the 
figure. The ehdof a rod in the massive gigantic 
.hand, whicklay lately in the court of the British 



Museum, would be liable, upon an explanation 
of that fragment, to a similar interpretation. As 
to the figure now under observation, the unsightly 
features of its face, the peculiar form of the ears, 
of the nose, of the forehead, &c„ exhibit all the 
characteristics of the copper -coloured aborigines o^ 
America ; and are a striking comment upon what 
Mr. de Pauw has collected from the writers upon 
that country, as descriptive of them. 

With respect to South America, I have myself 
an antique Cameo, engraved in groupe 3, PL IV, 
. which it cannot be doubted has that country fot 
^- Jits prototype. If the engraving or a cut in wood, 
given hereafter in representation of the lesser 
Ajax, be compared with the map, the south 
^ide of the latter being uppermost, the face 
of that figure of the gem, which has the horn 
on his forehead, will be referable to Peru, 
the eye formed by the Lake Titicaca fronting 
the west, the mouth by the Gulf near Guaya- 
quil, the chin at Popayan, and the horn by the 
promontory that rui^s out to Cape Horn. The 
.figure under thia in the gem will be referable to 



that resemblance to a large-featured face, which is 
exhibited by the north side of South America, the 
eye formed by Lake Parime, the nose by the coast 
from Surinam to the river Amazon, the lips by the 
isle of Joanna and the more southerly embouchure 
of the Amazon, and the beard by the coast of Bra- 
zil. Turning the engraving of the map round in 
the same direction, the reader will find the third 
or female figure of the former to have its prototype 
in a small part of the eastern coast of South Ame- 
rica, the forehead situate at Olinda or Fernam- 
bouc, the nose and mouth at the Rio St. Francis, 
and the chin at St. Salvador. The fourth, or 
ram*s head of the engraving, has its prototype to 
the southward of the last mentioned in the map, 
its mouth formed by the Rio Grande de Sa» 
. Pfedro. and a lake adjoining thereto, its nose and 

* . * * 

fece by the Rivers Parana and Plate, its eye by 
the lake Xaraye and the horn by the river Ama- 
' zon, which, in the upper part of its course, is 
curved spirally like a horu. 

In addition to what has been said of the two 
pieces of sculpture above noticed, it can scarcely 



.^ "i^i; 



be denied that a strong general proof of the 
ancients* having had a knowledge of America, 
resirits from what is said in page 13 of the 
^th volume relative to groupe 1> of PI. IV, and 
in other pqirts of the Treatise on the Signs of the 

"^ ' - • ■ 

Zodiac, relative to Gemini, Taurus, Aquarius, ifcc. 
So again in Homer are to be found many pas- 
sages which contain.general descriptions of Ame- 
rica; as in 10 Od. 542, 

Autvi y apyvpsov (potpog {jtsya smro )nj(JL(pyi • 
KfltAw %^^ K&poLhvi I' m^vfKB xxXvTrrpynf. 

Besides the express mention of gold and silver, 
as prodxictions ol* that continent, there seems, 
under the words h&XTO)^ and X^^^y ^^ ^^ ^ ^^" 
ference to the light and shining snow that^o much 
abounds there; in ^OOVW jS^fr'^ to the tropical 
and equatorial circles or belts that cross America; 

» f • 

^and in >wtAU7rTfWV^ to t.he fogs which envelope the 

northern head of it. In like manner the two 

, . . . * , . • 

following lines notice the reversed positions of the 
^embouchures of the four immense rivers of Ame- 
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rica (the MissiQsippi and St, Laurence, the Ama- 
zon and the Plate), though their sources (to speak 
of them in pairs) are not far asunder ; 6 Od, 70, 

ID^yiaiAi ocAAHAcoy rsTpoifjifisyfU aAAu$i$ OL>J^. 

And the following from 10 Od. 348, point again 
to the same four rivers, with the additional notice 
of the different sorts of sources from which they 
spring : 

T/vomA }f xpoL Tcu y ex tb k/JUvcov oltto t oAwcov 
Ex y idpocof wcrx(i(cy oi r etg cO^s wpopswi. 

In offering one more general description of 
America as contained in Homer, I would ask 
whether, in the situation in which the Cyclops is 
found in the Odyssey, 9th b. 184, 

wspi 5' ouAh 
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in the supernatural size of the monster (190th 
line), 

- i^h soixet 



with a single eye in his forehead (jCJkXoOyl)^ the 
reader cannot recognize a poetical portrait of the 
vast continent of America ; the socket of the eye 
being the great inlet of Baffin's and Hudson's 
Bays, and the ball of the eye, the bright shining 
icy island of St. James, situate within the for- 
mer of those bays ? whether the eye of the oionstcr 
is assigned to its right prototype as above; or 
whether the circumstance of the fable which 
regard Ulysses*^ pitting out the monster^s eye by a 
fJU>X^9j heated in the fire (399d line), 



-a/ zsjpi xhX^. 



'tJLOxi^oy oLSi^oig rpi^^Bf a^)dtxA|Uco, 



may not aUude ta the line. of the sobticial circle, 
which, after ^p^sii^jult jal^ve Icekn^ (by the 
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fires ofwhose volcanoes it may be supposed to be 
heated), cuts the beforementioned isle of St. James, 
or whether there may not be yet another cir- 
cumstance which maygive the monster the name of 
XUxAco-J/j from KUxXog ; and whether the massive 
stones, or rather tops of mountains, which the 
Cyclops throws at Ulysses (481), W6 J' OLITOpi^^ctg 
KO^V<pyi\f0pS0g (JLSyOLKoiOj^ve to be considered as being 
referable to the eruptions of those volcanoes ; 1 
do not now enter into an inquiry, as not intend- 
ing here to give a d^tailec^iexplanation of the 
story of the Cyclops, it being of the nature of 
those subjects which I have reserved for another 
occasion. Suffice it now to observe, that a 
fable, upon the same plan and basis, and liable to 
a similar explication, with that of the Cyclops, 
has a place among the Arabian Tales, which may 
tend, in one instance at least, to confirm what is 
said in the Introduction, relative to the poetical 
or enigmatical light in which those Tales are to be 
understood. 

There is one circumstance, however, introduced 
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by Homer, in the fable of the Cyclops, which 
I cannot omit to notice here: 196 

Ipsug A^oAAcovo$ og Iciioupc^ XfJiCpiSsSviKSi— 

with which the following, passage may be com- 
pared, 2Q8, 

Qetnr&riffy tot m ^noi XTroifTX^^^ (PiXcv «« 

Kcopuxco. 

It seems to me to be free from doubt that the liquor 
alluded to in these passages was no other than rum: 
the colour of it {yj^y^oq) refers to the dark colour 
of the melasses, of which rum is made; or as it is 
afterwards called tt/do^^t OiVOV^ it may allude to the 
negroes who make it : its sweetness, its great 
strength (which fiifnishes a proof of the knowledge 
the ancients* had of the art of distillation), its 
firagrant scent^ all serve to shew it to have 
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been that liquor. To -this it may l)e added, 
that the word Mfltpcov (197) has not only an 
allusion to the chesnut-colourcd aborigines of 
the West India islands, sometimes called Ma- 
roons ; but by its last syllable (end the same thing 
may be implied by those ofltTlM^ov and SPl^POv) it 
seems to have an oblique reference to the name of 
rum itself; while KvcDf^SOg, from OLv^og flos, may 
be referable to Cape Florida, and ourxov fJLSyxv^ to 
the name of the Island of Jamaica itself; while 
from the p#et's concluding the passage with the 
words 



ej h mi viioL Kco^xW 

it seems to have been his intention to allude to 
and include the Bermuda islands in the number 
^ of the sugar islands yielding rum ; it being well 
known that the Bermuda islands, collectively 
taken, exhibit the resemblance of a shepherd's 
xrook, iceo^uccOi 

' But,^besidiB8 general accounts of America, there 
are in Homer many descriptions of that vast con-* 
tinetit that d^ca^d^^o the minutest particulars. 
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The part which I &hall firet notice is the island 

of Newfoundland, with its great fishing bank ; and 

they are both most . happily represented in the 

lines that follow the 146th of the 10th Odyssey, 

under the figure of a larg^ elk, the island; itself in 

fact resembling , the. head of such an animal, and 

the extensive . fishing bank, its wide-spreading 

boms, as together drawn in 
_,. , Fig. 175. 




Th^ word zui^iOiXSW (146), which means round 
the^eye, with reference perhaps to the eye of the 
Cyclops, refers to Baffin's and Hudson-s Bays^ 
:CO|i9tituting a guJf, which is the (nr$og tLy%i 
flfltiKawn^, mei^tiofiK^rjn the 102d line^ near the 
entrance ,$>C;,fv,b|iQb ithie Jpi^nd j^ JNewfpundiand 
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lies. The elk^s drinkiog at the river, refers to the 
mouth of the gefographical figure of. that animal 
coming dotvn to the straits of Belle Isle, through 
which straits the river St. Laurence in part finds 
its way to the sea : and among the lines referred 
to, may be seen a poetical account of the mode of 
curing fish on the banks of Newfoundland, the 
word KOVi^tPi being referable to the salt reduced tO 
dust or small particles, used for that purpose^ 
The very name of the fish, the cod, appears dis- 
guised in the words HOLSh' m&TBi KOvmaij and 
* (by^ a repetition which I have fi?equently ob- 
served upon,) the same thing had been before 
noticed by mS^' f^fltXsv, of the 172d line, as it had 
been l^ the same words in the 9 th Odyssey, 48?. 
The intense fogs, which prevail off those banks, 
i^eem to be metaphorically noticed by KOU^Of and 
tukTrOL XXmoVj in the 149th and IJSd lines of 
the 10th Od. and again in the 196th, whene the 
plainilowkvelof the banks is marked by the word 






Aimh.x^mi^ «fi«w m.mw ^' m ptsvmr- 
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a))d the prodigious darkness itttendatit upon those 
fogs, is most beautiftiUy described, (190), 

—TT-ov yap T itfjLSv om ^o(pog ovh' om 1IC05 

I- »cannot forbear remarking here, that besides the 
thousiiid /collateral evidences in proof of . .the 
English (represented by the traveller OhMTf€\H;^ 
havings been the first discov^^rers of America, by a 
westward course, the name of Newfoundland it- 
self (when considered, together with the eastern 
or more proximate »ituatidn of that island, and its 
fishing banks, in respect of the British Isles) 
makei^ it veiy' probable that that was the pert of 
America first discovered by them ^ and that pro* 
bability is increased on considering the names of 
the two next succeeding provinces of Nova Scotia 

* . - 

and New England. 

In respect of the interior of this part of America^ 

< 

the thing most remarkable is the celebrated cataract 
of Niagara, of which Homer has accordmgly^ 
under the fable of Elpenor, given a striking de- 
scription:^ according to the first pilrt oCthedbiJrse 
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of the River St. Lawrence, it would seem that it 
should naturally have its embouchure in the At- 
lantic, somewhere about the mouth of the Dela- 
ware, rather than find it where it does by a course 
so inuch to the north. This backward course of 
the river into which the cataract falls, is expressed 
by the word flt4^0P^0V, and the cataract itself is 
figuratively described under the idea of Elpenor's 
breaking his neck in hastening down stairs. 10 
Od. 652, 

E?\f0foo^ ^5 Tig s(7KS v^wraro^^ «t6 ti Pumv 
Og fjLOi MBW eTOL^oct\fj is^oig a/ h>fJUMi K/^kh;, 

E^oLTrmg xvo^^ce mi €x>^bto (p^&rDt w/v 

Aylo^^OV KXTOJSwOLI l^ Sg jO^fJUUid fJlMl^* 

AAArt HCLT (X^nriH^ rsysog w^&f^ at Is oi mjx/^ 
A?"^ffltyaXccv sayvij •4/u;gH 5* dCi^g ^s x*T»fAd5v. 

1 how pass over to the western side of the con* 
tineht of North America, of which, from Cape 
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California in (he south, to the ice within the 
straits between' Asia and Aiderica iii the librth, 
the forty or fifty lines which follow the ll6tti of 
the 9th Odyssey conVey a general description. 
The' several circumstancesdetailed in those lines, 
are all of them applicable to the vast tract of 
country in question, so far as the accounts we 
have of it, and particularly the voyages of Cook, 
Pey rouse, and Vancouver, enable us to compare 
them. Its^ uncultivated and almost unpeopled 
condition, the infant state of civilization of the 
few inhabitants which it has ; the fogs, the dark- 
ness, ana density of the air, the prodigious swell 
of the sea, the heavy surf upon the shore, are all 
successively mentioned : the A/filfW iUO^fdJOf seems 
to involve an senigma, and to be referable to the 
triangular space inclosed within the two extreme 
capes of Asia and America, and the line of ice in 
front on the north ; which ice, in a poetical view, 
would form a harbour capable of holding ships 
sufficiently fast ; this triangular space is after- 
wards alluded to again, under the figure of Ulysses 
and his companions exploring it in three divisions 

TOL. VI. c 
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the ><^HVH MntWltWiq at the head of the harbour, 
refers to the streams of fresh water trickling from 
under the caverns of the ice, and the iMLT^oq^ men- 
tioned in the I67th line, may relate to the fogs, or 
perhaps to the volcano of Mount St. Elias situate 
in that neighbourhood. Ulysses and his compa- 
nions appear to have wintered {ef4£(\fCiflS\f ^CO ^^v) 
somewhere on the outside of the triangular space 
before mentioned, and to have proceeded within i^ 
in the spring of the year, poetically expressed by 
an allusion to the morning of the day, 



In regard to the more southern part of the vast 
tract of country last under consideration, I would 
observe, that inl an account of California, by P^re 
F. M. Piccolo, in the Jesuits Travels, or Letters^ 
Edifiantes, it is said, that '^ there are found m 
California running springs of the clearest wptar„ 
whose banks are covered with wild vines/' Itift 
added there, that ^^ California is no less prolific in 
grain than in fruit, and there are fourteen sorts c^ 



the former, which the natives -feed u^n.-^^The soil 
18 St) Vastly rich, that many plants bear fruits thrice 
a year ; and— Heaven haiEf been so indulgent to 
the Catifomians, that their land produces c^onta-* 
riedusly many tbtrigs which are not brought forth 
ih other countries, except with vast pains and 
labour/*^ He further adds, "that durirfg the 
rainy season, a deluge of water descends/' Let 
the account so given bf California, by Pfere 
Piccolo, be compsffed with the ftiBowing likMs^ 
from Homer, descriptive of the same country : 
90d. 106, 

KuxAcOToov y &g yam i«rff(J&/*Xwv akiju^m 
hioiie^' 01 ^ Uom zssTFoikTsg. oAMoroicffif 

^AAa TAy cmroLprrcL mi tm^noL tsodttol <P\jovtm 
[luf 0/ XXI K^Aou y\§ aymBhoi ours (ps^w/v 
'^i\fc^ s^iqcu^ho)^ mi c(pN tiioq oiiSpog aslet 

\K>! oiy ihl^jAoov o^em vouwi m^x 
Sv tmsaai y>Mpv^oigi &$fjuq€ueih sxxqog 

c 3 
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The foregoing extracts are all taken from the 
Binth and tenth books of the Odyssey, both M^hich 
solely regard America, and I shall presently 
return again to the consideration of them; but that 
immense continent, the immemorial seat of multi- 
tudes of colonies from the Old World, could never 
have been overlooked by Homer in the Iliad either, 
if the view of that Poem, which I presumed to offer 
in the fifth volume, has any foundation : And in 
conformity with what might be so reasonably 
expected, I find that continent to be noticed in 
the Iliad under its two great divisions of North 
and South, in characters no less distipguished 
than those of the two Ajaxes. 

The whole of America, indeed, both North and 
South, is sometimes designated there under the 
person of one of them, the greater Ajax as drawn in 

Fig. 176, 
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just as Agamemnon stands often for France, toge- 
ther with Spain and other of its dependencies : and 
it should seem that in this larger view the following 
lines, descriptive of Ajax arming himself, are to 
be understood : 7 H* SI 1> 

Toiog o(^ Aiou; oo^o tjjfAcof/o^ s^xog A^^cov 
Meihoocf\f fiTioav^om w^oaoimMr vs^s is vswtTN 

T^cMg Is T^ofJLog OLmq xmvihAs yuM fxcc^ov 
AAA* wrco? fT/ a;cfv vTror^saui »5* avoSovot^ 
AiOLq syyxAs^f viAdf. <p6f cov troLxoq vfi/rs wj^cdI. 

r 

The figure of Ajax given above, in No. 176, has 
the face fronting the Pacific Ocean, with the 
nose formed by the Promontory of California: 
the vast extent of the country, represented by 
him, is implied by the word xarfAco^/O^ ; the 
height of its mountains is insinuated by a refer- 
ence to the length of their shadows, ^A/%oax/av ; 
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and the enormous mass of ice at the northenieqdof 
America, by 7GlLK0g WJT€ X3Ufyo\f : the terms WOWfff 
m fJiOlM^OL (^^OLg would seem to allude to South 
America, from its being shaped, on its westerp 
side, as divided by the river Plate, like the human 
leg and foot; and T^OfJiOg Citvog and UTTOTf f^flt/ refer 
evidently to the earthquakes of South America. 
But' undoubtedly, the two lines which describe 
Ajax in the catalogue, are immediately referable 
to North America only : 3 11, 657, 

for besides that in the nameof Salamis there may 
possibly be an allusion to the old town of Salem 
there, as those lines state Ajax to have ranged 
his forces on the side of the Athenians, who, as 
I have said above, were typical of. the English ; 
it seems to follow, from that circumstance, that 
he is to be considered as representing that por- 
tion of America only in w^hich English settlers 
have been established, for a time, to which I 
think none but a fabulous limit can be assigned. 
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The following inquiry of Priam and answer of 
Helen seem to relate also to North America only: 
S II. 225, 

To Tf/Tov xiJT Amvtx /Swv spsm ys^xiog 
Tig T Of' oh' (O0\oq Axouog avHf yiu<;s (JcsyoLg ts 
E^o^og Afyacov KS(poiM^ vib' sv^sxg ooii^g ; 

and when he is called by Virgil clypei dominus 
septemplicis, it has regard to the strong resem- 
blance to the figure 7, formed by the outline of 
the coast of Labrador for its top, and by the out- 
line of the United States of America, and the 
promontory of Florida for its strait line, as repre- 
sented in its due place, at the back of the head of 
fig. 176. 
The lesser Ajax is drawn in 

Fig. 177, 




in which, of the three human faces which it 
exhibits, in conformity with the map of South 



America, I should select the upper. one in parti- 
cular for him, or that which looks westward, ^into 
the Pacific, that being the.quarter where the rich 
mines presently mentioned are most abundant. 
His prototype, as lying [n South America is, 
distinctly marked by Homer; to shew which it 
is only necessary to cite the few first lines of the 
account given of him in tha catalogue : 2 IK 527^ 

Macov «T/ TO(Tog ys oaog TehjXfJLMfwg Awq 
AAAa woKv (JL6iOty\f* oKryog jua; sviv^ A/vedco^, 

The word (JLOiOOV notices the inferiority of South 
America to North America, in point of extent, 
with an oblique allusion to the rich mines.€OUtained 
in the former; OiMoig (from Qig^) refers to the very 
peculiar breed of sheep found in Peru ; and A/vo- 
wCO^I, to the equatorial line, which, as the term 
implies, passes over the breast of South America. 
If with these few remarks, thus premised, the 
reader would follow the two Ajaxes through their 
several operations in the Iliad, as connected with 
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those of its other heroes, I doubt not he will be 
convioced that their representative characters are 
thus rightly assigned ; of which indeed the fol- 
lowing lines, concerning America as represented 
by Circe, from the 10th Od. 13^, (for I now 
return again to the consideration of the Odyssey,) 
furnish some confirmation ; 

K/^ swrXoKXfJLog ^avw isog xvhi^etr^x 
AuTOHOurfyvyrryi oXoo^fovo? mrxo — 

in these lines the duplication in the Greek names 
aixn^ and ctnfrOLO of the word aictj aict a country, 
is purposely intended to mark the vast extent of 
the country which Ajax (whose name has the 
same derivation,) represents ; just as AcoScovH ^nd 
AcoScovanf in Homer allude to China, from the 
abundance of boats there, called doas, or dows ; 
and as Tartary has its name so doubled, in order 
to mark, the height and prodigious extent of the 
mountains of that ccuntr3% (quasi, TXV^og^ TfltU- 

e«0- 
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Having been thus incidentally led to the 
fable of Circe, as contained in the 10th Odyssey, 
1 would observe that the words NxvhO^C)f Sf 
}illJLS^Xy of the 140th line there, refer to the icein 
Baffin's Bay, which would hold a ship as in a 
harbour, in like manner as it has been above no- 
ticed, that the A/|LCW SVO^lJLOg would do within 
Bering's Straits, on the west side of America. 
Proceeding to the 205th line of the same book, 

XAvjf «5 S' a; kuvs^i %flt?ocwf £/ woLhXofJLej ookol 
Ek ^' £^0^6 H>\yi^og (jisyxhj^To^og Ev^Xo^oio 
B« 5' is\ixi cnjyLcn TOO ys 5i;co mi ernod stou^oij 

I understand by the person of Eurylochus the 
great West Indian gulf, as intercepted between 
North and South America, and shaped like a 
helmet, XUVfiM ; that gulf being in fact (5uco KCU 
efKO<n^) twenty-two degrees of latitude in width, 
from Pensacola to the bottom of the Gulf of 
Darien : and that this is the space represented by 
him, is confirmed by the manner in which Eury- 
lochus is mentioned in another place (429 :) 
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Ev^oxo^- ^s iJiOi oiog b^kms xsOLwoiq sroup^g — 

where, by the word SptMOLVS^ there seems to be a 
rery clear allusion to the hurricanes, to which 
those seas are subject, and to which the beginning 
of the name of Kv^Xo^og may itself have some 
reference. 

The ^e^om >M€(rai of the following lines will 
be explained by the rocks of ice with which the 
coast of Baffin's Bay are covered, and the remainder 
of the lines, by the amphibious animals, sea-lions, 
&c., found there, whose manners are very accu- 
rately described in them (240) ; 

P^Kpi h fjuv XvKoi i^troLv opeqcpoi vih T^cweg 
OvpiVFi (/Mipviai wspi(r(W0VTsg M€^X)f. 

# 

The reader, I am sure, will feel nq small degree 
of wonder, at what I am going to state : he has 
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doubtless heard of the tradition that the venereal 
disease is a native of America, and may perhaps 
have seen the histories of that tradition in the 
mrdical work of Astruc, or in the Philosophical 
Researches of De Pauw ; but what will he think 
when he finds that Homer not only gives his tes- 
timony in support of that tradition, but enters 
into details respecting the connexion of the dis- 
ease with America, of which the moderns have 
not the slightest idea ? This disease is called in 
English by-name which is a corruption of porcus, 
a hog, as the French name of it, verrole, is de- 
rived from verres, the male of the hog species ; 
and the poet in like manner feigns, that those who 
drank of Circe*s cup, or, in other words, con- 
tracted this disease, were turned into swine, on 
one account, perhaps, because such a transforma- 
tion would be aptly indicative of its loathsomeness. 
That this complaint was in Homer's contempla- 
tion cannot be doubted for a moment, since the 
manner in which it is contracted, together with 
many of its most remarkable symptoms, are very 
clearly stated by him. The mode orcontact, by 
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which alone infection is communicated^ is often 
pointed to disguisedly, and by allusions not very 
decently conceived, but in the SS^th line it is 
plainly mentioned, and without indelicacy. 

£wf mu (piXorvrri wmoAo{ie\f OL>J^hoi(rN — 

and as to the symptoms attendant upon the disease, 
the manner in which the voice is affected by it, is 
expressed in the 94f6th line, 

and in the 378 th 

the loss of tfte teeth is noticed in the SSSth, 

the dreadful pains attendant upon the disorder, in 
tbe S47tb, 
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and the manner in which the eyes are affected by 
it, sometimes extending to the loss of sight, is 
noticed in the remainder of that line, 



evSs 01 owe 



Aouipvo^rj zsifiirhavTO^ 

the loss of hair (394), 

and the horrible mutilations and debilities often 
caused by the disease, are repeatedly noticed, as, 
among other places, in the 301st line. 

It may be said, perhaps that spoie of the 
symptoms which I have mentioned are rather 
ascribable to the meaa» adopted by the moderpa 
for the cure of the disease, than to the disease 
itself; what then should b^ the astonishment of 
the reader to find those very means of cixT&, 
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ecorded by the poet, in the clearest manner, to 
lave been used by the ancients also ? The hints 
it bathing and the use of ointments are frequent, 



(450) Ev^i;X660$ A»0"fV TB — 



r 

md in the 366th line 



•olMsOl Ym (i\mi : 



the subject of anoiotuig is openly mentioned 
again in the 393d, 

and the complete and perfect cure eflTected by 
these remedies, is shortly afterwards noticed 
(395), 

Kau w&Xv Mttkhcvsg re mi fietl^cvsg euro^ooaa^cu. 

That the oiiitments in questioa wece mercurial, is 
most certain ; for who wu* it that brought Ulys- 
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ses the antidote against the poison of Cirte? 
Who, but EpjLCfW^, Mercury ? and in the follow- 
ing lines we have evidently, in the poet's remedy, 
a description of quicksilver itself, in which lines 
the appearance of quicksilver, When in a crude 
state, as contrasted with that of its semi-liquid 
state is most beautifully noticed (302) : 

Ex y^/H? s^aq hxi (jloi (pwN avr^ f^^^a; 
Pify iJLs\f fjLsKxv ens yoAwcri h etHsKoy av^og— 

and in order to put the matter out of all doubt, 
the peculiar medicinal preparation of mercury, 
called calomel, is covertly named by the words 
KStKBaffly y^fXJ^STTOyy and jKOoAu, in the next line. 

And, that I may close this part of the subject, I 
shall here claim for my countrymen the original 
invention of this method of cure for the odious 
malady, now so habitually^ practised as to cease to 
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strike us with due wonder; grounding their claim 
tp it, as well upon other circumstances, as upon 
the three following expressions, first, the excla^ 
mation of Circe to Ulysses (England) when she 
saw her poison rendered ineffectual by the use of 
his antidote (330), 

H av y Ohaa&jg swi wohi/r^oTToq ov rs fjLOi met 

(which lines obliquely insinuate also, that Ulysses 
was the first discoverer of America ;) secondly, 
the pbsejrvation of Ulysses himself, after having 
turned his companions fron^ swine into mei^ again, 
or effected their cure, viz. *' that they acknow- 
ledged him"" (that is, acknowledged him to be the 
author or inventor of the means of their cure) (392) 
fyvcoaftV ^ lis KSmi and lastly, the evident 
import of the wojrds above cited in the 303d line, 
which state the remedy to have beeiii shewn hy 
Mercury to Ulysses (303)^ 

WQh. VI. D , 
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Neither ought it to be omitted here that the hero 
of the Iliad, who is sent to conduct Chryseis to 
her Father Chryses, which restoration of her to her 
father was to have the effect of putting a stop to 
the pestilence, (with the account of which the 
poem of the Iliad opens) was Ulysses also, who 
represents England ; i. e. in other words, as before 
explained, the knowledge of the Peruvian bark, 
was introduced into the Old World, by means of 
the voyages of the English nation. 

But besides the account of this disease, and its 
cure, the passages lately cited or referred to, seem 
to have been intended also to convey a description 
of the original natives of America : In the follow- 
ing lines for instance, (278), 



I 

by %fltf 5 and by Vi^vi^ there appears to b^ an 
allusion to the very name of the Caribbees ; by 
ZiJfCOTOV VTnwm, to the circumstance of their 
having little or no beards, or other marks of 
puberty ; and by vaiV/Jl ODih^l eoiHO^g^ to their dirai- 
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Qutive size, as compared with tbat of Europeans. 
Their imperfect understanding and inferiority to 
other races of the human species, seem tobecovertly 
noticed by the repeated mention of 0^ OLfM 

wxvrsq ai^^smp f^rovro (257), and by «t£ (p^stFDf 

H^/v d^^tog^ and their remarkable insensibility to 
pain seems to be noticed by the frequent use of 
expressions like the following (343), 

Mht/ (Ml M/rco wnfJUL muiov CovXewefi&f x)JiO. 

But in order to remove all doubt that America is 
the country in question, it is twice covertly 
named, in the concluding part of the first and the 
beginning of the second of these two lines (294), 



Kj^XH S1tOLl\\ 



which lines are again inserted at 321 ; and if any 
other express notice of the name of America be 
required, I refer to the 622d line of the catalogue 
of the Iliad, where one of the divisions of'Sicily» 
A/CO^^^ that is, the part which includes iEtna, 

D 2 
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from 5a/W and 0^0$, is called A|Lt«pt/y%f/5n5> 
from its resemblance to the great volcanoes of 
America (A(Lt«fUyH and eihq)y as the epithet 
MOLTif^Oi refers also to their craters ; 

But who was Circe (K/f W) ? I take it to be clear 
of all doubt that she represents South Ame- 
rica. That country in fact has its outline shaped 
like the head of a hawk (K/fKOO") as drawn from 
the map in 

/Vfi-. 178, 




a statement which is of itself sufficient to explain 
some at least of the multitude of hierogljrphics 
which are delineated with the head of a hawk. 
The following expressions regarding Circe taken 
from the book of Odyssey last referred tp-^viip, 
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ttet^ai (mi wiki^y 
Kx)^ oLoihxef^ 

Aiy flteSa; — 

and the like, have a poetical reference to the noises 
of the eruptions of the numerous volcanoes in 
South America ; and the web that Circe w^eaves 

alludes to the multitude of rivers that intersect 
each other in that country (like the cross*threads 
of a piece of cloth) in their several courses to the 
sea. 

But before I quit the subject in which Circe 
has so considerable a part assigned to her, it may 
be proper to observe that the first and several 
following Books of VirgiTs iEneid, have a direct 
relation to South America in particular, and give 
a very detailed account of the discovery of Ame- 
rica in general. There is certainly on one ground 
a strong objection to anticipating so extensive a 
subject of enquiry by so summary and concise a 
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statement : but the close bearing which the 
following lines have upon the malady under 
discussion, and the proof which they, together 
with their context, involve, that that n^ajady had 
its birth-place in America, would make it impro- 
per not to introduce the mention of it, however 
^otherwise to be regretted. 

:331 Et quo sub cGelo tandem, quibus orbis in oris 

Jactemur, doceas. Ignari homimimque locorumque 
frramuS; vento hue et vastis fluctibus acti. 
M ulta tibi ante aras nostri cadet hostia dextr&. 
Turn Venus : Haud equidem tali me dignor honore: 
Virginibus Tyriis most se gestare pharetram, 
Purpureoque alte suras vincire cothurno. 
Punica regna vides, Tyrios et Agenoris urbem ; 
^Sed fines Lybici, genus intractabile bello. 
Imperium Dido TyriS, regit urbe profecta, 
Germanum fugieos. Longa est injuria, longae 
Ambages; sed summa sequar fastigiarerum. 
Huic conjux Sychaeus erat, ditissimus agri 
Phoenicum, et magno miseras dilectus amore : 
Cqi Pater intactam dederat, primisque jugS.rat 
Ominibus. Sed regna Tyri germanus habebat 
Pygmalion, scelere ante alios immanior omnes : 
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Quos inter medius venit furor. Ille Sychaeum 
loipius ante aras^ atque auri csecus amore^ 
Clam ferro incautum superat^ securus amorum 
Gertiianae ; factumque diu celavit ; et oBgram 
Multamalus simulans^ vaD^l spe lusit amantem. 
Ipsa sed in somnis inhumati venlc imago 
Conjugis; ora modis atlollens pallida miris, 
Crudeles aras, trajectaque pectora ferro 
Nudavit — — 

363 portantur avari 

Pygmalionis opes pelago. Dux fcemina facti. 
Devenere locos^ ubi nunc ingentia cernis 
Mcenia^ surgentemque novae Carthaginis arcem- 



687 — Cum dabit amplexus atque oscula dulcia figet 
Occultum inspires ignem fallasque veneno — 

The first three or four lines have a general relation 
to the accident by which America was first disco- 
vered ; the next three exhibit Venus in her dis- 
guise, exactly in the character of the American 
natives, as we have often seen them drawn, viz, 
with a quiver full of arrows, a tablier, or skirt made 
of feathers, and with buskins : genus intractabile 
bello, points to the unwarlike character of the abori- 
gines of America ; Sichaeus (sick and ct/a, country), 
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to the fevers of which I shall have to day so m\it\i 
presently ; Pygmalion (pig and malum, 6t malum 

porci), to the particular disease mainly in ques* 

« 

tion ; and amorum, amantem, and dux foemina 
facti, to the mode of contact by which alone the 
disease is contracted, while auri caecus and Pygf 
malionis opes contain a general confirmation that 
America is the country in view, from the precious 
metals which are found there in such abundance^ 
The introduction of the European art^ into 
America, the building of cities and founding of 
laws there, are all detailed in the lines that follow 
the 418th, and the beautiful simile that compares 
the sugars produced there, to the products of the 
labours of bees cannot be unobserved ; but the 
point which alone here I would wish to bring 
into question is, what is to be considered as the 
original cause of the loathsome disease above 
noticed ; and whethei' Virgil would appear to 
have intended to assign that cause ? On this 
point I strongly incline to think that he really did 
intend to impute it to the eating of the Peccary, 
or Mexican hog ; and the following circumstances 
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ure n6t slight in confirmation of it, as derivable first 
from the fd ble wht reby those who are affected with 
the disease are supposed to be turned into swine ; 
next, from the Peccary being of the Porcus spe- 
cies, whiolj gives the disease its name ; and again, 
by rfeason that peccadillo, peccare and the like, 
are words adopted into many languages, as imply- 
ifig blameable imprudence or minor guilt; The 
Peccary is a most sifigaiar animal in its kind, 
extremely aburidatit in Peru (whicJh may be 
deemed the focus of this disease, for it exists there 
at all times among the great mass of the people) and 
the rest of South America, and in Mexico also. It 
is thus described by Buffon: " L elsp^cedu Pecari, 
(or Peccary, as we write it,) est une des plus nom- 
breuses et des plus remarquables parmi les ani- 
maux du Nouveau Monde. Le Pecari ressemble 
au premier coup d'ceil a notre sanglier, ou plut6t 
au cochon de Siam. — II difF6re cependant dti ' 
eochon par plusieurs caractfercs essentiels, tant h, 
Textferieur qu' h, I'int^rieur ; il est de moindre 
corpulence et plus has sur ses jambes ; — ses soies 
sont beaucoup plus rudes que eel les du sanglier; 
et enfin il a sur le dos, pr^s de la croupe, une 
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fente de deux ou trois lignes de largeur, qui pi- 
n6tre a plus d' un pouce de profondeur, par la- 
quelle suinte une humour ichoreuse fort abon- 
dante ct d* une odeur trfes-desagr^able : c'est de 
toiis les animaux le seul qui ait une ouverturc 
dans cette region dif corps. — Sa chair, quoique 
plus sfeche et moins chargee de lard que celle du 
cochon, n'est pas mauvaise a manger: elle de- 
viendrait meillure par la castration : lorsqu* on 
veut manger de cette viande, il faut avoir grand 
soin d'enlever au iak\e non-seulement les parties 
de la gfen^ration, comme V on fait au sanglier, 
mais encore toutes les glandes qui aboutissent a ^ 
Touverture du dos dans le m^le et dans la femelle ; 
il faut m^me faire ces operations au moment qu' 
on met k mort Tanimal, car si Ton attend seule- 
ment une demiheure, sa chair prend une odeur si 
forte qu* elle n'est plus mangeable/* 

In a question of this sort I cannot but think 
that the memorial that exists in the very remark- 
able abstinence of a whole religious sect, the 
Jews, from pig meat altogether, counts for a good 
deal ; especially when coupled with their practice 
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V 

of circumcision : the two customs taken toge- 
ther would seem to have in view the measures of 
precaution necessary for avoiding the same sort 
of infection ; but, to confine myself at present to 
Virgil, it seems to me that the 634th line, 



magnorum horrentia centiim 



Terga suum 

points with sufficient clearness to the abominable 
filth of that loathsome animal's back, as involving 
taint and unwholesbmeness ; and the 793rd line, 
Postquam prima quies epulis mensseque remotas 

is perhaps not without its bearing upon the same 
subject.* 

' ■ ■ ' ■ ..I ,1 1 1 ■II. Ill I ■ I I t ■ ■ 

* Whether the reasons above offered are sufficient to 
support the conjecture I have thrown out^ as to the notion 
the ancients had of the origin of this disease is for the 
reader to determine* Perhaps he may incline rather to 
go a little beyond the opinion of Mr, de Pauw, who, 
though he does not impute the disease itself^ yet certainly 
does impute the increase of its virulence to the eating of 
the Guana lizard. His words are these, vol. i. p. 15. 
^' Les Lizards Iguans ou les Coqs de Joute, dont tant 
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But, in addition to the fable of Circe as aboVe 



d' Americains se nourrissoient^ y renforgoienl, sans qu' oh 
Je s§ut, le principe v^rolique dont tous les bommes et 
beaucuop d'animaux Violent atteints depuis le Detroit de 
Magellan jusqu' h la terre de Labrador." — " L' Iguan est 
.un vrai L6zard de quatre a cinque pieds de long et de 
Vingt pouces de circonference,: tent son cojps eat convert 
de cailles rigides, &c/' — " Tel est cet anidial si fudeste 4 
ceux qui en mangent^ . lorsqu' ils sont infect^s du mal 
venerien : nonseulement cet aliment irrite incroyablement 
cette indisposition^ mais la ranime et la reveille lorsqu' 
elle paroit assoupi6." There is some reason, however^ to 
doubt whether even that limited opinion of Mr. de Pauw, 
as to the disease being increased in violence by the species 
of food in question^ is correctly founded ; since he himself 
adds in the next page^ that the eating of the same animal 
in other countries produces no such effect. ^' U faut ob* 
server que la m^me esp^ce de Lizards Iguans est fort 
nombreuse dans FAsie Meridionale o^ Y on en a mang6 la 
chair de tout tepaps^ sans que jamais cet aliment y ait pro* 
duit le moindre sympt6me du Mal d'Amerique ; ainsi il 
d^veloppe et aigritt^e virus par tout oii il le rencontre ^ 
sans le faire germer dans le sang de ceux qui en sont 
cxempts,''^ 
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explained, that of CEolus also in the tenth Odysr 
sey, seems undoubtedly to be referable to the 
southern division of the vast continent of Ame- 
rica. In the following lines from that book : 

AioKog iTmoTO^vtg (piXog u^MXTom 6som 

Thie words xjAwth ^i wcro) imply a country which 
may be sailed round (from its'* peninsular shape), 
or ope that may be traversed all over in sailing 
(from its abounding so much in large rivers ; and 
TSlXfig ^^^ tJJ^TPVj refer to the Andes mountains, 
and to the ice with which they are covered. The 
following lines also seem to be strictly applicable 
to the same country, 21 Od. 10, 

. Kavov jita/ r^tjit^ ftvfjitcoi/ xsosi^cs K^mw 
Nyii Bfi yXoupv^ mrsla iis^yu^i (pxem 

^uth America as viewed with its west side 
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uppermost has the shape of a ship (NhU^ yAtf^M^) 
its head at Cape Horn, and its stem at the king- 
dom of New Granada : the words jLC^^jLt/d/ (pUSMl 
relate to the chain or cordillera of the Andes; and 
d^^S^j to the silver in the bowels of those moun- 
tains, or to the snow upon their tops. The 35tb 
line again alludes to the precious metals, produ- 
ced in such abundance in Mexico and South 
America : 

and the 4Sth and ^4th 



and 

refer manifestly to the hurricanes which prevail 
at a certain season of the year in the West India 
Gulf. Indeed one meaning of the fable of yEolus's 
bladder of winds would seem to have relation to 
the trade winds, which, blowing steadily in the 
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same direction, require that direction to beobserved 
by navigators, as it is kaowo to be impossible tor 

■ 

sail by a backward course directly against them, 
within the gulf of the West India islands; and 
the fable becomes much more amusing as well as 
more intelligible when read under that view. As 
to what regards the quotation just now given 
fixHn the 21 Odyssey, xfivov fJLBf TXfJUi^ &c. the 
following passage from the ^' Voyage to South 
America by Don George Juan and Don Antonio 
de UUoa,'' who passed a considerable time at the 
top of the Andes mountains there, will go 

ft 

strongly to prove both the tempests of wind and 
the calms which reign in their turn at the summit 
of those elevated regions. " We generally kept 
within our hutr Indeed we were obliged to do 
this both on account of the inteuseness of the 
cold, the violence of the wind and our being con-> 
tinually involved in a thick fog, that an object at 
six or eight paces was hardly discernible. When 
the fog cleared up, the clouds by their gravity, 
moved nearer to the surface of the earth and on 
%U sides flunounded the mountain to a vast 
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distance representing the sea, with oUr rock like 
an island in the centre of it. When this hapr 
pened, we heard the horrid noises of the tempests, 
which then discharged themselves on Quito and 
the neighbouring country. We saw the light- 
nings issue, from the clouds, and heard the thun- 
ders roll far beneath us; and whilst the lower 
parts were involved in tempests of thunder and 

rain, we enjoyed a delightful serenity ; the wind 

* 

was abated, the sky cl^ar, and the enlivening rays 
of the sun moderated the severity of the cold. 
But our circumstances were very different when 
the clouds rose ; their thickness rendered respi- 
ration difficult ; the snows and hail felt cbh- 
tinually, and the wind returned* with ieill its 
violence ; so that it was impossible entirely to 
overcome the fears of being, together with our 
huts, blown down the precipice oh whose edge it 
was built, or of being buried under it by the 
daify accumulations of ice and snow. 

The wind was often so violent in these regions, 
that its velocity dazzled the sight ; whilst our 
fears were increased by the dreadful concussions 
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of the precipice by the fall of enormous fr^mentir 
of rocks. These crashes were the more alarming, 
as no other noises are heard in these deserts. 
And, during the nighty our rest, which we so 
greatly wanted', was frequently disturbed by such 
sudden sounds,'* vol. i. p. 216. 

To speak now of South America somewhat 
more in detail, it will be found, in regard to that 
part of it which lies to the north of the river 
Amazon, that the province of New Andalusia, 
(as intercepted by the sea on the north and 
east, the Amazon on the south, and the course 
of the Ornooko on the west,) has much the 
shape of an egg. This, province I take to be the 
original birth-place of the calenture, marsh fever, 
yellow fever, pestilence, or whatever else it may 
be called, so common in the West Indies and 
America. It seems to be the true egg of Chaos, 
of which mention is made in the 35th page of 
the Treatise on the Worship of Pirapus ; which is 
the more probable from considering the etymology 
of the word chaos, as derivable from HXIOO^ uro, 
and so pointing to the sands, originally from the 

VOL. VI. K 
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volcanoes of Peru, of which the marshy plains 
of that province are composed, and this is still 
further probable on considering that there is an 
ancient gem or piece of statuary, (copied 1 think 
in Mr. D'Hancarville's researches)* in which ahull 
(relative to which the reader is desired to recollect 
the position of the prototype of the sign of Taurus, 
in treating of the Zodiac in the beginning of the 

* See Recherches sur les Arts, vol. i. pi. viii. The 
passage in the Treatise on the Worship of Priapus just 
now referred to is as follows : *' The Urus or wild ball is 
represented on innumerable Greek medals, in the act of 
buttiog against the egg of Chaos, and breaking it with his 
horns. It is true that the egg is not represented with the 
bull on any of those which 1 have seen ; but Mr. D'Han- 
carville has brought exa pies from other countries, &c. 
&c." In my opinion most of these medals with the bull 
upon them are to be referred to the Atlantic Sea, or pro- 
totype of the sign Taurus, as explained in the last volume. 
And this view of the Taurus will serve to explain the fable 
of Europa and the bull, and the gem consequently that 
records that fable, as engraved in the 1st vol. of Sandby's 
Horace, No. 17 ; Europa obviously representing the con- 
tinent of that name. 
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fifth volume) is represented butting such an egg 
with his horns; the egg from its position in respect 
to the prototype of Taurus being clearly referable to 
its likeness in this province : this egg-sbape may 
possibly have given name to the ague itself, as 
having its origin in this and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, whi<jh, from the unwholesome effects of the 
waters, stated by geographers to be stagnant 
there for half a year (but which, during the other 
half, are somewhat dispersed, and then occasionally 
deposit their impurities upon the shores of other 
countries,) seem, as before observed, to be the 
primary focus of ague, fever, and pestilence. 

As to the part of South America on the other 
side of the Amazon, a most accurate poetical 
description of it, and particularly of Peru, is 
contained in the 80 or 100 lines that follow the 
d7th of the 10th Odyssey. In the term AxfJLii 
there, we have a reference to the lamas (a very 
remarkable sort of sheep) of Peru, which are again 
alluded to by the expressions ci^yv(px (JLVl^ and 
5ro/|it6v/ WOifm^ The labours of the natives, 
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employed by the European settlers in digging in 
the mines, are beautifully alluded to in the .86th 
line, where the darkness of the mines {yVKTOg) 
is contrasted with their being situated just under 
the equator (implied by yifJLOLTOg). I am inclined 
to think also, that in the word EyyU5« there is an 
allusion to the Incas of Peru, and that they had 
been before alluded to by the same word in the 
30th line. 

The A/jLtw llKVTOq^ at which Ulysses arrives 
would appear to be that very secure harbour on 
the west coast of South America (quaere whether 
that of Lima, or not) of which so accurate a 
description is given in the voyage of the unfortu- 
nate Peyrouse ; and the picture which the poet 
has given of it, in mentioning the tser^ y^XiSciTOgy 
and the very tranquil state of the bay, with the 
total absence of all tides there {kSTS jLtfV OT 0}uyQv)j 
agrees with that description so closely that one 
is struck with admiration on comparing theoji 
together. 
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The words 0/ 1 (MS(j^ eyS)fWro (71) convey an inti- 
mation of the silence and stupidity of the native 
Americans, and oi^ MA ^UfJLOV €^X(JL€€0\f (63) of 
the wonder with which they must have surveyed the 
Europeans on their first arrival : sXicf/TSg^ f^ScojKA 
tcTA^ CTuA(dJOl(Ti may refer to the passing of 
Ulysses to the south of the equator (woi^X 
OT0L^f/jOl(ri) ; for it is particularly to be noticed, 
that the description given by the poet is of a 
river-voyag^, inland, from east to west, up the 
river Amazon. The mistakes made by persons 
who sail up the rivtr, with a view to trace it to 
its source, (owing to the circumstance of con- 
founding the various rivers which fall into it 
with the principal river itself,) are noticed under 
the words Aiaxv fJL erctpoi rs xolhoi (68). The 
liability to such mistakes by those who navigate 
up the river is particularly noticed by the tra- 
vellers Don G. Juan and Don A. d'Ulloa, above 
quoted, who also mention (if I recollect right) 
the disposition to sleep with which such naviga- 
tors 'are coihmonly seized, wpog TOiffi ^s vmof 
f%fiTX/0$ (68). And the great fatigue of rowing 
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60 long against the stream of the rifer, is noticed 
in the 78th line, 

TetpiTO 5' avSpcov ^oq vn efpeaivig oiXsyemg. 

The last part of the passage referred to, from 
line 95 to the end, is descriptive of the more 
southern part of the country in question ; and it 
is for the reader to pronounce whether the 102d 
line, 

Avhpe Suco KpDfOig Tpiroirov ftvipvx ^ oTroffauq 

does not contain a plain allus^pn to the two pro- 
vinces of Tucuman, dv^ ^uco, (implied again 
afterwards by TSV^S and XV^poL^ in the 1 1 8th and 
121st lines, as well as to the province of la Paz, 
OTTXCCIK;^ and to the city of Santa Cruz, w^fUL^ 
(both before implied by KI^KCLT OTrOLfTffGtfASyOi^ 
in the 59th line,) all adjoining each other, and 
situate in the southern part of Peru, itself co- 
vertly hinted at (by UetpovTSQ) in the 124th 
line. 

The river Plate seems to be represented by 
Antiphates, whose name itself may have a reljS(tioi| 



perhaps to that of the important city of Santa F^, 
situate on its banks, ^nd V^i/Spe(peg $C0 to the en- 
ormous height of the Andes mountains, in which 
that vast river has its sources : there id laid down 
in the maps, a river (the Dolce) which should 
find its way into the Plate, but appears to lose 
itself in the sands near Santa F6, which may 
serve perhaps to explain what is said of Antiphates, 
6V0C |LCap4^ ^dpOCiV. The 120th line, ^K OLvlpsmD^ 
S01KOT6Q (OJ<0L yc^Mi may perhaps relate to the 
desert country on the east of Chili, in opposition 
to a country capable of human cultivation ; and, 
(which is truly remarkable), when coupled with 
the expression /(pd/|Lto/ Att/?puy0V5$, would seem, 
further, to furnish an argument for the. affirmative, 
in the well-known' controversy respecting the 
gigantic size of the Patagonians. The words 

ft^Aoda/ (OO^q (119)9 and o/ tO^hu aoh}^sg^ 

would appear to refer, the first to the country of 
Chili, and the second to the island of Chiloe, 
with the numerous smaller islands under the same 
name surrounding it ; or those terms may perhaps 
only allude to the desolate state of the country 
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owing to the eruptions of the volcanoes, with 
which it abounds, of which volcanoes we have a 
special notice in }0m(^ $' om opcofia; (99)9 and in 
131, 

One of the epithets applied to Att|U8 ZSTOTadftN^ 
(which city probably means Lima, the capital of 
Peru,) is r^KSTnJhOVy which I take to allude to the 
distant strait or passage (tsi/XA, janua) between 
Gape Horn and the ice at the south pole, by 
which that city, in a westward course from Eu-> 
rope, is approached ; and thus am I led to say a 
few words upon that famous Cape and the passage 
by it. In the explantion (offered in the second 
chapter) of a part of the S3d Iliad, it was said that 
Nestor (who, as well as Ulysses, it is to be recol- 
lected, represents England) gives a description 
there to his son Antilochus (Ireland), of the pas*^ 
sage to China by way of the Cape of Good Hope; 
and this is no unfit place to add, that it appears 
|:q have been locator's inteptipi^ ther^ to reG(Wi« 
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mend the latter passage to his son, by contrasting 
it with the difficulties of that by Cape Horn, of 
which latter the following quotation seems to me 
descriptive: 23 II. 319, 

Am' 01 jLcaz d' iTmom xou cnj^yuMN om irsTroi^oi^g 
Ithtoi ^h 'cs^MoocfrroLi ava ^ojuov ^h mritrxei — 

implying, as it seems tp do, that there are violent 
currents prevailing in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Horn, in opposite directions, which would jn- 
evitably carry a navigator much out of his reckon- 
ing {xs}\OLVO(a/rOLl MCL S^OjLtOv), after all the tossing 
about by those currents, which the words f A/(r«- 
rcLl a/dot KSil Bf^a would intimate must ensue. 
The following lines, in continuation of this sub- 
ject, are further descriptive of that passage, and 
prescribe the caution proper to be observed, in 
order to avoid being wrecked against the ice; 
which (namely, the ice) is alluded to under the 
metaphor of stone: 23 II. 340, 

•"■n^TJ^ A>vB(U^t emvpetii . 
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KotpfM re 76ig cOJioiGN «Asy%e« h «/ avrco 
E(r0'£7ft/* ftAAdt, <pi)^q^ (ppovsocf\f ws(p\jMyyim(i 

mcar 
E/ ya^ K £v vuo"^ ys "csxpslsyM^T^d hoMOiy\f 
Ovk s(^' eg KS a s'k/im fjLSTXhiJLS\foq ouh wxpshHi/i 
Ov^ et Ke\f (isTOTntr&Bf ApeitA^a $/ov shawoi 

H T»$ AcLoiii^ovToq oi Sif^xh rerpoUps^^ fodXo/* 
tig «7rcov Nf^-cof NhAh/o$ a^/ a// x^P^ 
EffT OTK w t«Ta/5/ emqa wetpXT setm. 

The ice above noticed to be alluded to under the 
idea of stone, A/dtf, is not to be considered as in 
its fixed state only, but as formed into moving 
islands, common in the latitudes in question, and 
implied by iTTTFiig A(iOyi£^C^og {Aouog^ stone). 
Lastly,, as in the second chapter was explained 
the poet's description of the passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope, so it seems clear that in the lines 
just cited he intended to refer to this passage by 
Cape Horn, as well from the other circumstances 
abow noticed^ .as, more especially, from the c&n* 
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eluding words, which mention both passives, 
0) TTOLih BHO^^ ir&poLT seiTTS. The following lines 
are the last, that I sballcite on this subject: 
II. 416, 

SravcoTTCo a; oJco 

oLi'i'OL S' eTretroL 

£|^ppv}|£v cioio fiotJhfS h ;^cop0v OL7i;ot:noL 
TM p «%^ Ma/5Aflw$ oLfMTpoxiou; eLXset\;(^ 
AmXoxog h zjoLpoLTps^^ sx^ (jlomjx^ iTntag 
Fxrog ohi oXtyov ^s 'csxpxuXivxg fJ/coxa; — 

Those lines indeed shonld not be omitted ; for the 
words qwoq o^ xoiimq and qeemmtq ohoq^ thrice 
mentioned, appear to refer nK>st plainly to the 
Sti^its of Magellan, which separate the Terra del 
Fuogo fVom the continent : indeed a most accurate 
description of thote straits is contained in the 
words /)CO^|lM$ €HV yVLlWi^ &c. as (^iitrp^Mi 
ttX£0VOai^ are referable to the opposite currents 
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which prevail at Cape Horn» and which would be 
avoided by passing through the Straits ; and con- 
sidering the instances already adduced of TtfAdu* 
€icg and ExTO)^, in .which the poet, for the pur- 
pose of partial disguise, has inverted the syllables 
of names, I cannot help thinking that in the terms 
%a|Lt6^/0V OL^ there is, by a like inversion, a 
concealed notice of the name of Magellan itself, 
by which the straits are known. 

Being thus at length arrived at the most 
southern limit of this vast continent» I think 
that no doubt can any longer possibly exist 
that the ancients were thoroughly well acquaint* 
cd with every part of America. All doubts 
however, if any yet remain, shall be wholly re- 
moved by the future contents of this volume v 
but previously to the statement of those proofs, 
as I have nowmade nearly a double, voyage xound; 
the world, with the Iliad in one hand, and the 
Odyssey in the other^ it may be well to complete 
such voyage, and to point out where a. notice is: 
taken by Homer, of some other large portions of 
the terraqueous globe not yet particularly advi^ted 
to. I b^in with the country of Japan, which I 
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take to be the subject, in part at least, of Homer's 
H}(mn to the God Pan ; since all the epithets 
used there, concerning Pan, will be found appli- 
cable to this island, whose name so nearly resem- 
bles his: 

AfiCpi fjLoi EpfjieiM (piXo)^ y(y\fov msi^s^ M»m^ 
Aiyono^ $;xi^corct (^/Aoxpor^v oq xvol witf^ 

A/ re totr xtyiXmog x3STp\ig qet€wi mpwx 

HODf MOLKSkKOfJiSyXU 

* 

Paii'js being the son of Mercury, alludes to the 
high estimation in which trade and commerce are 
held in Japan. The epithet^ OUyOTTO^ ^/X^COTOt 
refer to the general shape of the island, like that of 
a goat, its head and horns being turned to the 
north-east, which resemblance to a goat is often 
noticed by statuaries. 4>/Aoxp0TOV (la crotte) may 
allude to the fitmous hard-wares which we call^by 
the name of japaai, the principal ingredient in the 
prepar^tioaof which is pitch, as further noticed by 
the words PIM /SSlfiJVi iBih^f^efTOL^ The liae 
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tinder which, in point of longitude, those lilancN 
lie, and from which country they seem to have 
been peopled) proceeds to work upon the armour 
of Achilles: 18 11.476, 

Foutrrvipx HpxTspo)^ erspi^i h yejro m)pxYp¥ir- 

the poet appears to hate intended, Under the 
various utensils he mentions^' to suggest the 
recollection of those islands, and of their position. 
Thus OLKfJlO^iTCV and ftX|iecov seem to relate to the 
island of Borneo, situate just under the equator, 
implied in cuqjLi/l ; WVUXypWy forcipem, to the 
great island Van Diemen; the grasping part of the 
forceps made up of the two promontories on its 
south side, and the handle by the opening on the 
north side. The island we call New Guinea 
(which, or something like it, would thence appear 
to have been its old name) seems to be noticed 
in the word ye\/TO^ twice mentioned ; and the 
PXKny^OL^ or Malleum, is evidently to be found 
in the shape as well as the name of Malay (Mai- 
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lexjiiny forming the handle ; and the kingdom of 
Gocbin-China the striking part of the mallet. 

In the same portion of the Iliad just now noticed^ 
the 20th book, the poet after describing Japan 
under the character of Qrp'JVTf /5m$5 (as I think he 
has done ; and indeed nominatim, in the 389th 
line, ffOVTOOV BKltX/VhOTOLT avS^Wv) seems to 
allude to the numerous broken islands to tha 
southtvard of Japan (including the Moluccas, but 
exclusive of Van Diemen's Land), under the char 
racter of Awj^oXfCOV ; that name hnplying, perhaps 
that they were peopled by the Chinese, whose 
Lion (the Lion Sign of the Zodiac) it seems to 
refer to. And as those islands abound in spices 
and drugs, one of them, Machian, might possibly 
have given name to one of the great medical heroes 
of the Iliad, M.i)L)(fllMi. But passing on from 
those of a smaller kind, however important for 
their productions, 1 proceed to the vast island 
Van Diemen, which the poet next notices under 
the character of ITFTFO^OLIM^^ a name intended 
perhaps to express the endless dangers to which . 
navigation is exposed, iTmog (often meaning a 
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ship,) and SftjlCVCO, from the vast multitudes of 
shoals and breakers which surround that island: 
20 IL 401, 

TL^oa^Bf e^sj (psi/yovrx fJLSTX<p^€)f(^ tTX(7s S«f/ 
Avrx^ dujLtov OLKT^s mi vi^ey co$ era rtm^oq 

Ktf^cov sKKoyrWj yawrou h re Toiq Evo^/^Ooov 
Qq a^d Tov y s^ovTd W otrrsn ^og ouym^^ 

The most remarkable thing in Van Diemen's Land 
is the animal called kangeroo ; and in the lines 
just quoted, that very nalne may be tiaced four or 
five times over, in syllables certainly disjoined 
from each other, but in a manner not on that 
account less conformable to what the poet adopts 
in other instances, as in those of Tcof-fX, T0Lh^\£iO(T 
and Mogandon, already adduced. And by the 

first word of this quotation, iTnrolcifJULVTX the 
accusative of iTmo^XfJLOLg^ the poet seems to have 
insinuated a similar reference to the name of the 
island itspf, Diemen. 



But, not to rest the description of so extensive a 
country upon this slight evidence, it is observable 
that under the character of Lycaon, in the Slat 
Iliad, Homer gives another minute and most 
interesting account of Van Diemen's Land, and 
of the kangeroo in particular. By the first part 
of the name of AvHOL0Cf\fj there may perhaps be an 
allusion to the shape of the kangeroo's head, 
which is somewhat hke that of a wolf, }\X/HOgy 
but of a milder character; though the princi- 
pal allusion thereby intended, may be to the 
black colour of the inhabitants of Van Diemen's 
Land, ironically implied by the reverse of black, 
y^SUXOgj of which other instances have been above 
noticed. This is probable also from the reference 
which Achilles makes (in line 40 et seq.) to the 
real negro-race, under the same name of Lycaon, 
and from the surprise which he expresses at 
seeing a black race of men rise up in a new lati- 
tude and longitude, and come to life again, as it 
were, in Van Diemen's Land: 21 II. 55, 
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Oiov $H KCLi ot viKk (^uycov vtto \fvi}^sg ^(juk^ 
Aviijcjcv eg vryoL&syDf zssTrsQ^jfjLsvog' ^h fxiv iax^ 
Tlcfnog xKog mXiiftg o xsohetg olshc^tou; e^net. 

And I take this opportunity of addingr<^hat the 
two races of Ethiopians (marked as being two, 
in the following linesi and often elsewhere in the 
classics,) seem to me to refer to the Africans and 
the inhabitants of Van Diemen's Land, and not, 
instead of the latter, to the (really copper-co- 
loured) aborigines of America : 1 Od. S3, 

« •■ 

The latter part of the name AU)C*COV has plainly a 
reference to the first part of the name kangeroo ; 
the whole of which may be seen in the con- 
cluding words of the lines last before quoted, 
A&iOnag a^net. But if the reader would run his 
eye over seventy or eighty lines of the 21st Iliad, 
beginning with the 60th, he would have his at- 
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tention drawn repeatedly to the name of a kan- 
geroo, not only by the concluding part of the 
nan^ of AuKXOCD^j (which for that purpose is 
occasionally to be added to S^KQi^ &c. but even 
without the necessity of such aa addition, in 

i€^iVST&TXy^H(;^ sv^f^oog^ and, above all, by the 
use of the word xyo^£VS\f instead of the word 
tspcw^^Ot J universally used elsewhere in like cases, 

Nor is It to the name of ti;e animal alone that 
the attention is drawn ; its mannci:» also and the 
principal circumstances of^ its natural history, 
are there described in the clearest manner ; and 
we have ,now the best means of verifying the 
observations of the poet, by comparing them with 
the very interesting collection of those animals in 
his Majesty's gardens at Kew, where a numerous 
herd of them is open to the gratification of public 
curiosity. 

Their mode of couching when they ^re not in 
motion, is expressed by the word xu^^Ct? ; their 
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apparent wonder and stupid gazing at objects, by 
TffclTrco^ ; their mute silence, by N^nie^ in the 
99th line; their very^singular manner (practised 
by the males in particular,) of supporting them- 
selves upon their hind-legs, assisted by their tails^ 
aqd throwing forward their open outspread claws 
in a threatening attitude, is clearly referred to in 
the 1 1 6th line. 



■ol' OL^ s^sro x^^^ tssToaaoLq 



AiJiCpoTS^xg 

their mode of attack by striking round with their 
tails, so that the blows they give would meet a 
man about the knees ; by y«vcov a-J/^pt/^ fX^a- 
aSTO yi^OOV, and fjt^^fJLAl (F A%/?\£U* and I incline 
to think it was this remarkaale use of their claws 
and tails by the kangeroos which caused the first 
discoverers of the island to give it the name it still 
bears, of Diemen, or Daemon, or Land of the 
Devil. 

The other still more astonishing characteristics 
of the kangeroos are not forgotten : their manner 



of moving by successive leaps through the air, . is 
implied by AXroCo^ repeated ib the next line 
A?sT6(fdy and more particularly by the lS6th line, 

©^cocrxoov Tig mroL WjLwt fJLsXcLNfiij <p^ix wr«- 

where their very singular sort of undulatory 
motion is described as resembling that of a fish in 
the waves ojF the sea : and I Biotice, by the way, 

that the jie^Aft/VAV ^^/Kdt,, mentioned in that line, 
seems to allude to the large black opussums of 
Van Diemen^s Land, referred to perhaps before 
by Klj^X fiehMfCLVj in the 66th line ; and perhaps 
even, nominatim, by the words FImSwov cumi^ 
scr(rx)fy of the 87th line. Another striking par- 
ticularity is that of the female kangeroos carrying 
their young, alive, in pouches under their breasts, 
which seems to be implied by the words ffjj J^ 
(P^&ri (ixhXeo (n^ai (9+,) and still more evidently 
by the next line, 

sTFet «K ofJLcyoLTT^ipg EKTo^og etfiiy 

which plainly intipiates that their bellies are not 
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formed like those of other animals. The last cir- 
cumstance I shall notice, which in fact is the 
most surprizing of all, is the peculiar confornja- 
tion of the pudendum of the males, in which that 
is behind which in all other animals lies befoje, 
and this seems to be referred to (if the import of 
the words (i^lect and ailooq be recollected) by tjie 
99 th line, 

and still more manifestly by the 75th line, 

« 

AvT/ 701 etfji iKeroLOy hoT^6(p€g^ aikiOio^ 

the word pLVTly from the opposition it implies, 
evidently alluding to the circumstance remarked. 
But besides the very accurate notice, thus taken 
by the poet, of the kangeroos ; the manners of the 
inhabitants themselves, and the geographical form 
of Van Diemen's Land, have not been overlooked. 
The black colour of those inhabitants has already 
been noticed, and their savage and perhaps can- 
nibal nature seems to be implied by the epithet 
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nv^POlJLSOlO^ in the 70th line, or perhaps that word 
•may refer merely to their habit of eating their 
food raw and undressed, a circumstance noticed 
in the 122d: 

. Ai{JL OLTfoKiXH'VKTovTciLi dKvihssg — 

which seems to allude obliquely to their practice 
of licking or sucking the blood of fish (noticed 
•by voyagers,) and eating them alive. 

If I recollect right, the accounts we have of 
Van Diemen's Land state, that a considerable 
portion of what has been explored. of it, is made 
up of loose stones and pebbles, and that may be 
insinuated by the use of the name AoLO^O^^ in the 
85th line ; and (lastly,) the words of the 129th 
line, 



most manifestly refer to the two extensive pro- 
montories which project like horns at each end 
of the south side of the country ; the notice of 
which circumstance, coupled with what I have 
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before said of the tools of Vulcan, proves unques- 
tionably that the whole circuit of it was well 
known to the ancients in the time of Homer. 

In the mention made above of most of the 
distinguished heroes of the Iliad, and of many of 
its principal incidents, some notice is taken of 
every considerable portion of land on the face of 
the globe, except the rocky barren islands of New 
Zealand (which could scarcely be unknown to 
those who knew Van Diemen's Land so well), 
and Greenland, and Spitzbergen, of which I shall 
say a few words presently. As to the great body 
of the ocean, it was the medium by which the 
land became known, and could not therefore but be 
known itself; it was usually considered by the 
ancients under a threefold division, which, among 
many other things, seems- to have been alluded to 
when it is said of Nestor, the hero of lEngland, fJLSTA 
T^nOLTOlfJN OUCUrc&f. It was pwhaps likewise 
alluded to in the Trident of Neptune, 5 Od. 
297, 

the ocean being in fact separated (by the two 
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great capes of Africa and America, and by Van 
Diemen's Land) into three several parts, the 
PaciPc, the Atlantic, and Erythraean Seas. 

There are two portions of the globe, however, 
of which it appeals that the ancients knew much 
more than the moderns, namely, the interior of 
Africa, and the tracts within the Artie circle : as 
to the first, the. 1 1th book of the Odyssey contains 
an account of an expedition of Ulysses (represent 
ting the English) from the west coast of Africa to 
.the east, that is, till he arrives TTO^OV STT i^duoarra, 
viz. the Arabian Gulf, the sea that resembles a 
fish in . shape, with its forked tail at the isthmus 
of Suez, (not at the sea which contains fish, for 
what sea does not ?) which sea has been shewn in 
fact in the beginning of the fifth volume to consti- 
tute one of the two fishes of the Sign of that name 
in the Zodiac. 

As to the tracts within the Arctic circle, the 12th 
Odyssey not only enlarges much upon them, and 
the moveable ice-islands they contain, under the 
figure of wKoLyKTCig a^g wKlOlO (those islands 
being called fiosg^ from jScj, TAV^og^ a mountain ; 
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and fabled to belong to the sun, because they are 

put in motion by the influence of the sun, on his 

approaching the solstice), but it lays down clear 

details of a northwest passage from the Atlantic to 

the Pacific. In explormg such a passage, it is 

evident that Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Nova 

Zemla must have become well known ; and that 

» 
such a passage has been made is most certain. 

Common tradition affords some evidence of it ; 
and Mr. Coxe, in his *' Account of Russian Dis- 
coveries,** endeavours to trace the sources of the 
tradition ; but stilLstronger evidence exists in the 
minute details by which the method of navigating, 
and the precise course to be steered, are laid 
down, not in Homer only, but in many other of 
the classics, Greek, Latin, and £nglish, in prose 
and in poetry. As to what is to be found in gene- 
ral upon it in Homer, Ulysses (who, it is once 
more to be observed, represents England) , is told 
by Teiresias, that, notwithstanding all his past 
labours, he must, before they would come to their 
end, continue voyaging, U Od. 120, 
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Ei&OHS T8$ u(ptic/,cii 01 ^H 19X71 ^xkxc(;x^ 
Ovh' OL^OL Toi y KJouTi vsog (pomHOTTOL^/i^g 

that is;^ till he came to the ice, which i% well 
known to free itfelf from the salt of the sea; and 
does not admit (or at least offers great difficulties 
to) the navigation of ships and boats : in the 19th 
Odyssey that passage is accordingly effected by 
Ulysses, though the circumstances attendant on it 
were so uncertain, fatiguing, and hazardous, as to 
cause him to exclaim 

@i}criqo\t Sw xavo $fJLOig /Bov o(p^xXfjLom 
• n«vTcov oaa syucyvtaoL wo^i^g (O^q 6|ff f avwv, 

the second of which lines is of itself sufficient to 
shew that the principal object of the Odyssey is . 
to state the result of various expeditions by land 
and by sea instituted for the purpose of discovery. 
The result was, as has been in great part proved 
in the preceding chapters, that the discoveries of 
the ancients, so early as in Homer's time, were 
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only limited by the extent of the globe itself ; and 
it follows by necessary consequence that they 
must have had aids of the most powerful sort in 
their practice of navigation. What were those 
aids ? Were they not, in fact, precisely the same 
as those now in use ? — In regard to the practice 
of taking soundings, that must have existed in the 
very infancy of the art ; that of keeping the log 
must have been invented at no very distant period 
afterwards, as being extremely obvious in itself 
and offering a pretty sure evidence of the rate of a 
ship's sailing. But for such extensive discove- 
ries, as have been proved or supposed, the ancients, 
even in the very early times in question, must 
necessarily have had a knowledge also of the com- 
pass and quadrant, as being the only conceivable 
means by which they could have made such voy- 
ages with any certainty or safety. There can be 
oo doubt, accordingly, that the following lines 
from the 18th Iliad, 486, have a special view to 
the compass ; 
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. A^OV &' Pt\^ HOU OLflttJ^)^ i7riH}^ai\^ KOLKSHi^ty 

These two lines •ftom Anacreon likewise have 
regard to the same instrument : 

Kara x^^^ '^ /3ooot«* 

These three lines also from the 7th Odyssey, 34, 
are peculiarly descriptive of the compass, not only 
a^ ascribing the invention of it to the Phaeacians 
(the Chinese), which accords with common tradi- 
tion at this day^ but as alluding to the winged 
motion of the needle on its axis, and its being 
endued, as it were, with human thought or inten- 
tion in making known the true northern point : 

and the following lines from the 8th Odyssey, 557, 
intimate that the instrument still performs its 
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functions, and is equally servrceable in the midst 
of the thickest clouds, or fogs, or darkness : 

0<p^x as Tv\ TTSfjLno^i riTWHOid^jxi <p^s(Ti vvisg 
He^i KXi ve(peXvi KXKdhxjfjLiJisvor 

* 

As to what regards the quadrant or aextant, I 
have already slightly spoken of it as known to the 
ancients, in treating above Of India and of the 
wgn Virgo. And I shall just mention that that 
instrument seems to have been the prototype of 
the prophetess AoLTtMiCL^ whom Plato was in the 
habit of secretly consulting, her name being refer- 
able to the circumstance, that, in taking an obser- 
vation, the instrument seems to be clasped in the 
embrace, and even kissed, as it were, by the ob- 
server : I shall also further mention, that ^E^m^sog^ 
one of the names of Apollo, (1 II. 39), seems to 
be derivable from the sun's being observed by 
means of this instrument, and thereby becoming 
quasi (Hfjiaftvcov ^eoq. On a future occasion I 
hope to go into this copious subject at greater 
length. 

END or THE TmRD CHAPTfilt ON HOMER. 
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The First Scene discovers a Wild Wood. 

The Attendant Spirit descends or enters. 

Before the starry threshold of Jove's court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
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* Before the entering upon another subject, it 
may be of some use to offer a few remarks sup- 
plementary to the notes and comments contained 
in the preceding volumes. The reader has seen 
therein that the ancient poets, in the formation of 
their characters, did not confine themselves to 
the outlines of the shadows and lights of the 
moon, but adopted those of the different districts 

G 2 
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Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions raild of calm and serene air, 



of the globe likewise: it is obvious, therefore, to 
observe that though their compositions gained 
much thereby in variety, yet the difficulty in un- 
ravelling them is increased in a proportionate 
' degree, since much time and attention are requi- 
site, to determine which class of prototypes, on a 
given occasion, they may have had in view ; a 
difficulty which is not diminished by the circum- 
stance that the same author, as Shakspeare for 
instance, resorts occasionally to both classes in 
different compositions, and sometimes indeed, 

« 

introduces both classes in the same compositions. 
This statement, the result of some experience, 
will not be without its value with the reader; and 
the following example will illustrate it. There 
needs only a very few words to shew that the 
characters employed in Shakpeare's play of " As 
You like it,'' to describe the seven ages of man, 
have their prototypes in the moon. 
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Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 5 

Which men call earth, and with low-thoughted care 



ACT II.— SCENE VII. 

Duke Senior. This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 

Jaques. All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women, merely players; 
They have their exits ajid their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant 
Mewling, and puking in the nurse's arms. 
And then, the whining school boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school,. Next comes the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eye-brow— Then the soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden, and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice 
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ConfinM, and pester'd in this pinfold heres, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 



In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws, and modern instances, 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shanks, and his big manly voice, 
Turning again tOAvard childish treble pipes. 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

As almost every word of this passage has an 
obvious application to the moon, it has not been 
necessary to put any parts of it in italics, to draw 
the reader's attention to such parts in particular. 
There can be no difficulty in tracing the original 
of the infant, as above described, in the child in. 



Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives 
After this mortal change to her true servants 10 
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Glycerium*s arms, as drawn ante, in fig. 122. 
The school-boy derives his origin from the same 
prototype as Fortinbras in Hamlet ; his face shin- 
ing with the streaks of light thereon, and the 
satchel being composed of the left wing of the 
sphinx, (drawn in fig. 126). A representation is 
given of Fortinbras in fig. 52, but only of the 
upper part of his person ; whereas, in respect of 
the school-boy, we should conceive the resem- 
blance to a stout leg and foot (formed out of the 
face and neck of Hudibras's Trulla, fig. 20,) to 
belong to him. As to the lover, or third cha* 
racter, for reasons not proper to be dwelt upon, 
I think he ought to be ascribed either to the pro- 
. totype of Rosencrantz, or of Guildenstern in 
Hamlet, (fig. 67, 68,) and of the two I should 
prefer the latter, because the resemblance of a 
hand (as belonging to him,) which hand is so often 
alluded to in the former volumes, would come 



Amongst th' enthroned gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be that by due *teps aspire 



near to a space of light which may be conceived 
to be paper (or a sonnet,) and that space of light 
Would nearly adjoin to Trulla's eye-brow. Th<J 
soldier may have the same prototype as the cap- 
tain in King Lear, (drawn in fig. 96,) the bubble 
in his view being referable to the round or oval 
streak of light on Talgol's shoulder ; and the 
cannon, to the explosive burst of light (so often 
mentioned, ante,) at his feet. I take the justice 
to hav.e the same prototype as Ralph in Hudi* 
brasi (fig. 2i) his round belly being formed out of 
the head of Hamlet's Horatio, and the capon with 
which it i« lined beijag referable to the bird on 
Ralph's person, (drawn in fig. 12). The sixth 
age is to be referred to the same prototype as 
King Lear's Gloster in his spectacles, (fig. 86,) 
which spectacles are dcawn in that figure, and, as 
well as the likeness to the shrunk hose^ are suf- 
ficiently apparent in the moon. The seventh age 



To lay their just hands on that golden key 
That opesthe palace of eternity : 



ife to be ascribed to the same prototype as that of 
Polonius in Hamlet, drawn in fig. 56. And by 
the ages b^ing seven in nuniber, there may be an 
allusion to the changes which take place in the 
moon at the end of every seventh day. 

The different ages of man as described by 
Horace in the Ars Poetica, and by him reduced 
to four in number, are no less attributable to pro- 
totypes in the moon. 

iEtatis cujusque notandi Sunt tibi mores 156 

Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 
Reddere qui voces jam scit puer, et pede certo 
Signat humum, gestit paribus coUudere, et iram 
CoUigit ac ponit temer^, et mutatur in boras. 160 
Imberbus juvenis, tandem custode remoto, 
Gaudet equis, canibusque, et aprici gramine campi, 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 
Utilium tardus provisor, prodigus aeris, 
S^biimis, cupidusque et amata relinquere pernix. 
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To such my errand is ; and but for such, 15 

I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 



Conversis studiis, aetas animusque virilis 166 

Quaerit opes et amicitias, inservit honori ; 
Commisisse cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 
Multas enem circumveniunt incommoda, vel quod 
Quaerit, et inventis miser abstinet, ac timet uti ; 
Vel quod res omnes timide gelid^que ministrat,l71 
Dilator, spe longus, iners, avidusque futuri ; 
DiflScilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti * 
Se puero, castigator censorque minorum. 

The first of these four ages I should attribute to 
the same prototype as that of the lawyer in 
Hudibras, drawn in fig. 38, with his tongue out 
of his mouth (jam reddit voces) but now to be 
conceived as an entire figure, as his foot is parti- 
cularly mentioned (pede certo), which foot is the 
same as that belonging to CEdipus, fig. 124,) and 
which in the play of that name so much exercised 
the fancy of Sophocles. This boy (gestit paribus 
colludere and accordingly) is sulrounded by several 
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With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mold. 
But, to my task. Neptune, besides the sway 

figures such as the prototypes of Voltimand 
and Cornelius in Hamlet (figs. 55 and 3+ ;) and 
of the boy that leads Teiresias in CEdipus 
(fig. 132). The end of the IfiOth line muta- 
tur in hdras, has a particular allusion to the resem- 
blance to an hour-glass so often noticed in the pre- 
,ceding volumes. The second age (l6l) 1 take to 
have the same prototype as Hamlet's Floratio (fig. 

490 ^^'^^ ^^ "^^ however to be conceived to be 
mounted on horseback, namely the horse of Hudi- 
bras's Ralph (fig. 8,) with thedog, fig. 13, by the side 
of the horse : all the epithets applied by the poet 
to this second age will be found to apply to the 
prototype also ; of which prodigus aeris is referable 
to its apparent act of holding out a piece of coin, 
or giving away money, and, if we suppose his 
custos to be Ralph, the term remotus will have 
relation to Ralph becoming obscured by the 
change of the moon. The third age is to be 
ascribed to the prototype of Hudibras himself 
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Of every salt flood, and each ebbing stream, 
Took in by lot 'twixt high and nether Jove 20 



(figs. 1 and 3,) studded as it is all over with 
round spots of light like coins (quaerit opes) and 
decorated with a star of honour inservit honori.) 
As to the fourth age ; from the use of the word 
circumveniunt, with reference to the circumference 
of the moon just at his back ; from the many 
appearances of coins in front of him, which how- 
ever he does not touch ; and from the seeming 
coldness of his figure from the absence of all 
shadow, I should think he is to be ascribed to 

* 

the same prototype as that of Fame in Hudibras 
(fig. 25), while the terms avidus futuri and the con- 
clusion of the last line would seem to involve an 
allusion to the librations of the moon of which 
this fourth character, so situate at her verge, 
might seem to be impatient, in order to have his 
turn of ascendancy. 

Whether any of the other parts of the Ars 
Poetica of Horace are to be explained by a refer- 
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Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles, 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 



ence to the moon I do not now stop to enquire ; but 
as to the play of " As you like it,'* from whence 
the preceding quotation was taken, it would be 
erroneous to believe, because the seven ages of 
man there described, are referable to the characters 
in the moon, that the other parts of that play 
might have the like account given of the Dramatis 
Personae.' — The mention of this fact is all that is 
intended at present, withoutgiving here any further 
explanation of that play. 

So again, because two or three examples are 
offered in the preceding volumes wherein the expla- 
nations of certain fables of iEsop are drawn in the 
like manner from the moon, it might be equally 
erroneous to conceive that all of them are to be 
explained by a like reference : at any rate other fields 
searched for additional and more popular explana- 
tions of some of them. For instance, though 
considering what was said of Mount Cithaeron 
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The unadorned bosom of the deep, 
Whicb he, to grace his tributary gods, 



are to be (fig. 131,) in treating of the playofCEdipus 
Tyrannus and of the mouse (fig. 45,) in treating 
ante of the elephant in the moon, (the prototype 
of which mouse and of the mount may be found 
contiguous to each other in the moon,) there may 
be some reason for borrowing one explanation of 
the well-known fable of "the mountain in labour" 
from the disk of the moon ; yet if, on the other 
hand, we consider the resemblance which the 
drawing in (fig. 179,) of the rock or mountain of 
Gibraltar bears to a mouse, I think there can be 
no hesitation in believing that that famous rock 
offers another collateral explanation of the fable. 

Fig. 179. 




By course commits to several government, 95 
And gives them leave to wear their saphir crowns, 



This figure (179) is a copy, on a reduced 
scale, of the drawing givenof the rock in "Bour- 
goanne's Travels in Spain, vol. 9. p. 453 ;" 
and if it diflfer in some degree from the common 
delineations of Gibraltar, it must be recollected 
that these last are generally taken from the sea 
or the sea-shore, whereas it appears by the follow- 
ing account given by the author himself just now 
cited that his drawing, here copied, exhibits a sort 
of bird'g-eye view of it, by which its parts would 
be elevated and more projected into each other. 
" The four last leagues (in advancing towards 
Gibraltar through the Duchy of Medina Sidonia) 
are excessively fatiguing and even dangerous in 
some places. However the traveller is well 
rewarded for his pains, when, from the summit of 
the mountain, a league and a half from the bay, 
he perceives the famous rock of Gibraltar, rising 
from the bosom of the waves like the genius of 
the stormy cape, which furnished to Camoens 
one of the finest episodes in his Lusiad." 
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And wield their little tridents ; but this isle, 
The greatest and the best of all the main« 



So again, to speak of the highly beautiful ro- 
mance of Robinson Crusoe, if we refer the hero of 
it to the same prototype as that of Hudibras, or 
rather to that of Hamlet when transformed and 
dressed in sables (fig. 66)^ we shall not be at a loss 
to find in the moon the likeness of his ship 
as in ^ storm (fig. 72), or as a wreck v his 
parrot (the bird oiJ Ralphs fig, 12), his dog, 
fig. 13; his cat, as formed by the streaks of 
light on his shoulder, and as pointed out in a 
farmer note; his two muskets, one terminating 
in the head of the boy flying a kite, fig. 35, and 
the other in that of the steward in King Lear, 
fig. 87 ; bis bag of corn (fig. 6), the grains of corn 
being the round spots of light scattered;.around 
him; his go^t, fig, 103;^ his knotched stick, by 
which he counted the tiijie, in the prototype of 
Talgols sword, fig. 17j marked, as it we^'e, lyith 
spots or knotches; whije ip the prototype of 
Ralph in. Hudibras, we have that of his man 
Friday, the shadow belonging to which prototype 



He quarters to his blue-hair'd deities ; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun 30 
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of the shape of a. foot (being the same that c&m« 
posed the foot of CEdipu$, and the^oale of Shy<- 
lock*s shoe), was the foundation of that supremely 
beautiful incident regarding the impression of 
Friday's foot in the sands: to which it may be 
added, that the very name of Friday is composed 
by some of the same lights (together with their 
adjoining lights, particularly the initial F,] as those 
which composed the name of Ralph, figs. 9, 10 ; 
Robinson Crusoe's being thrown alone upon an 
uninhabited island, will be perfectly analogous to 
t he solitude of the man in the moon ; his name, 
Robinson, being referable to the moon's having 
no light of which she does not rob the sun, and 
Crusoe (%fWr05, gold), to her golden colour. To 
the particulars above mentioned, great numbers 
might be added, as having their origin in the 
various pictures exhibited by the moon, of 
wluch I . will . only instance one more, namel}'', 
that of . Friday's ds^cing the bear, (fig. 13,) 
^VOL. vr. u 
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A noble Peer of (nickle trust and power 

Hath in his chaige, with temper'd awe to guide 

upon the bough of a tree: but it will be 
found, notwithstanding, on enquiry, that there 
are very large portions of that most popular 
Romance, which have no relation to the moon 
whatsoever. 

Having thought it right to put the reader in 
possession of the statements contained in the last 
few pages, not with any view to discourage him 
from investigating the ancient writers, but, on the 
contrary, to aid and assist him in such researches, 
I now proceed to other ibatter. It has already 
been observed in one of the former volumes, that 
if my pursuits had only had in view to refer this 
or that hieroglyphic to its proper prototype, 
or to explliin this or that passage in a 
classical author, without any ulterior object of 
utility, whatever amusement they might have 
afforded me personally, I should probably not 
have offered their results to the public. But as 
their true and genuine triumph would be to lescue 
from oblivion such^ discoveries in arte or in 
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An old and haughty nation, proud in arms ; 
Where bis fair offspring, nursM iji princely Jor«, 



^r 



ftcience, as might hare yielded to the common 
mutability of human affairs, and become utterly 
jk>6t amidst the lapse of ages ; so from the begin* 
tillg 1 have felt myself constantly jencouraged by 
that sort of hope ; awd though the general object 
0f the treatises repeatedly before mentioned, was 
dQly to shew that the ancients ]<^new as much as 
ire do, yet wer^ they strongly jtnarked with the 
desire of proving likewise jfchat they knew more. 
I Sim still sanguijie enough to entertain the same 
hope; and though it might appear to the reader 
tibat the best fulfilment of it might be ^ to state 
yk€ffe, once for all, those important poijits in general 
physics, which are above frequently mentioned to 
be reserved ; y6t I trust it may be sufficient to 
mention, that the ground for such a design is not 
yet fuHy cleared ; and that there are still some 
few collateral matters which ajre necessary to be 
I^revioiiiily disclosed. Jlif aiving, therefore, thoi^ 
sHlbjeet^ whicjh my own predilections would cer- 
* »2 
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Are coming to attend their father's state 35 

And new-intrusted sceptre ; but their way 



tainly lead me first to enter upon, I am induced 
to encounter a medical one, which, it must be 
confessed, is one for which, as such, X am least 
fitted, either by education or otherwise, but as it 
will be found to be no improper graft upon the 
preceding pages, as treating of America, and as 
proving, beyond all doubt, that that continent 
was accurately known by the ancients, I presume 
to submit to the reader a Treatise upon their 
Notions concerning the Pestilence and Plague, 
which was printed, (but not published,) some 
years ago*, and is now reprinted in an enlarged,, 
and (I hope) amended form : if so presumptuous 
an undertaking should be thought to call for an 
apology, the motto which was prefixed to the 
treatise in its original shape, may perhaps be 
accepted as such ; Asy^TCO (JLS\f «V TTS^l OLVTii 

aCp' or 00 etwg w ys)^sa^xi 4Lvto^ hAi roiq xmag — 



>*«i 



timmtjmmtm' 



* January 19, 1805. 
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Lies through thie perplexed paths of thisdrear wood, 
The nodding horror -of whose shady brows 



adi oup' w uv riq (nicmc^^ etnors wu 
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ayiO^^ — Thucydides, 11^^/ T» TCOV A!^ava/cov 

That dreadful pestilence which in the year 
1800 desolated i:he province of Andalusia in 
Spain, which within these last six months* has 
committed such ravages at Gibraltar, and along 
the whole south coast of Spain, and, notwith- 
standing the winter season, still prevails there 
and on the north-west coast of Italv, is now ad- 
mitted, I believe, to be the same with that which, 
wider the name of the yellow fever, has since the 
year 1793, extended its baleful malignancy with 
inore or less virulence, at different. times and 
places, through a space of near forty degrees 
square in America and the West Indies. It has 

* From the original printing of the treatise, ^Jan. 19, 

. *■ ' ^^ 

1805. 
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Threats the forloni aiid Wand' ring passenger^ 
And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 
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been a subject of controversy, in regard to many 
different places, hdw the disease was first com- 
municated to them ; bi^t I do Hot know that it 
has ever been considered x<^hether it might not be 
a native, or endemial, in the places of Europe in 
question, and in tho^le of America at the same 
time, a^ originating in causes operating in all of 
them alike ; nor has it been considered (to my 
knowledge) whether the ancients, and when of 
where, were ever afflicted with the same or a 
similar disease. These are the points intended to 
be treated ; in the course of which, after begin- 
ning with a more recent period, the age of Milton^ 
I shall go back to that of Vifgil, from thence to 
that of Homer, ahd finally^ to the. times when the 
temples of Egypt were founded ; and I think it 
will be seen that the same pt a similar disease* 
arising from the same causes and in the same 
places^ pretailed in each of those ages* An 
attempt will likewise be made to shew what 
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But that by quick cominlind from sovereign Jove 

I was dispatchM for their defence and guard. 

^_^__^^^__^— ^■^^^__— ^_^___^__^__^^_^ — .^ 

methods of prevention and cure were adopted in 
those ancient times. In furtherance of these in- 
tentions I shall first offer some remarks on the 
Comus of Milton ; the true scene of which I 
apprehend to lie in South America, in the Isthmus 
of Darien, and the West Indian Islands in gene- 
ral, and more particularly in that of Cuba* 

(1) Let us suppose the Attendant Spirit to be 
the fresh air or wind (as hinted jn line 4,) which 
takes its station upon the mountains (89), and 
exercises other functions appropriate to the air or 
wind, according to the fancy of the poet : it bis 
been already seen by the fable of ^olus, as 
illustrated by quotations from Don A. D'UUoa, 
that in* the districts just now motioned as consti- 
tuting the scene of the poem, the winds, though 

more or less violent at different seasons, have 

ft 
constantly an extraordinary prevalence ; arid it 

will be found from many ensuing passages that 

this representative character^ is not without 
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And listen why ; for I will tell you now 
What never yet was heard in tale or song, 

reason attributed to the Attendant Spirit, parti- 
cularly from what he says, 985 : 

To the ocean now I fly, ; 

Up in the broad fields of the sky ; 

There I suck the liquid air, &c. 

and again, 1033 ; 

Now my task is smoothly done ; 

I can fly or I can run 

Quickly to the green earth^s end, &c. 

The contrast between the expressions, *'calm and 
serene air," 4, and '* pestered'' and *' frail and 
feverish being,** 7 and 8, in the commencement of 
the poem, are an oblique introduction to the 
subject of the pestilence that follows. 

(15) My errand. It will be presently seen 
that the Attendant Spirit transforms hiihself into 
a shepherd, in which character he is to be consi- 
dered as representing the riv^r Mamore in South 
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From old or modern bard, in hall or bower, 
Bacchus, thlt first from out the purple grape 



45 



.America, which river (exactly copied from D'An- 
ville's map in PI. V.) has its streaiD-line towards 
its head remarkably like a shepherd's crook; where 
likewise it is not without a resemblance to the 
features of a human face, as drawn therefrom in 

Fig. 180, 
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Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine, 
After the Tuscan mariners transformed. 



and it ought not to be omitted (since it contains 
a strong confirmation of my having been right in 
vol. v., in explaining the toth or golden key of 
eternity, by a reference to the number 190 ^hat 
the extreme southern limit of this river before it 
bends backward again to the north, is situate in 
latitude 19* ; which explains the words " to such 
my errand is.' 

(27) Don A. D'UUoa, vol. i., p. 133, says, that 
" the narrowest part of the isthmus of Darien is 
from the rivers Darien and Chagre, on the North 
Sea, to those of Pito and Camito, on the South 
Sea ; and here the distance from sea to sea is 
about fourteen leagues,*' so that the vast penin- 
sula of South America may be considered nearly 
in the same light as an island. Line 21 would 
seem to have a particular reference to the West 
India Islands. 



» 
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Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 
On Circe's island fell. — Who knows not Circe 



(31) The peer is exhibited in 

Fig. 181, 




as drawn from his prototype formed by the outline 
of the River Amazon on its southern bank, and 
about the middle of its course, looking north, 
with the eye at St. Paul de Omaguas, and th» 
chin at Coari. In the words jo^er of are contained 
an enigmatical indication of Peru, one of the 
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The daughter of the sun ? whose charmed cup 51 
Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape, 



I ■■ 



most important districts in South America, situ- 
ate nearly adjoining to the peer's prototype : in 
the word miekle is a like indication of the nu- 
merous volcanoes in Peru, (mico, Michael,) and 
it is scarcely necessary to mention that the 33rd 
line points to the Spanish nation, as the imme^^ 
morial colonists of that country. The sceptre of 
the 36th lin^ is referable to the equator, the line 
of which would come duly to the hand of the 
peer,^as having the prototype in question. The 
offspring of the peer shall be pointed out pre* 
sently. 

(4?6) The fable of Bacchus and the Pirates, 
here mentioned, has already been explained in the 
beginning of the fourth volume, where the con- 
nection which the characters introduced into that 
fable, have with the nioon, was fu^y shown ; 
tvhich connection must of course be considered 
af5 extending to,. the tides, as the phoenomena of 
the tides ^v^ well known to be intimately con- 
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And downwatd fell into a groveling swine. 

This nymph that gieiz'd upon his clustering lock's 



^v** 



nected with those of the moon. Circe's Island 
[60) has already been shown to be the peninsula 
of South America, and her cup is to be referred I 
apprehend to the crater (x^ATTJ^, a cup) of the 
volcanoes of that country, in the neighbourhood 
of which the peccary (or groveling swine, (53) the 
feeding upon whose flesh is above supposed to be 
the cause of a particular disease, is found in great 
abundance. 

{54) Vide figure 116, ante, for a view of 
Bacchus, as connected with the moon, or with the 
tides. As to what regards him (as here represent- 
ing the tides and so falling on Circe's Island, 
50), it has relation to the same phcenomena as are 
disguised in the Iliad under th€ feble of the res- 
toration of Chryseis to Chryses, her father,' who 
(as shown ante) represents South America in like 
manner as Circe does. 

1^68) The most important character in tliis piece 
and the one .that gives name to it> Comtia^ is now 
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With ivy-berries wreath'd, and his blithe youth, 56 
Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 
Much like his father, but his mother more^ 
Whom, therefore, she brought up and Comus 

named ; 
Who, ripe and frolic of his full-grown age. 



to be explained. ^ His prototype is to be found in 
the Isle of Cuba, as will appear from a future 
figure ; but it may be fit to mention at present, 
that that island as girt on its south side by a num- 
ber of small islands, called Le Jardin de la Reine, 
in its general shape resembles a comb, as drawn in 

Fig. 182, 




and so gives origin to the name of Comus. 

(59) Sis fuR'grown age. This passage refers 
to the 9l»t paraHel of north latitude (gl being the 
period of full age) which in feet cuts through the 
centre of the kle of Cuba. The 60th line has 
jregard to tkf numerous sandy islands and vast 
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Rovin<T the Celtic and Iberian fields, 60 

At last betakes him to this ominous wood, 

accumulation of sands in the neighbourhood of 
Cuba, which last as well by the currents as by 
the hurricanes which infest those seas, are liable to 
shift their position. 

(6 1 ) The ominous wood I take to be referable to 
the forests of timber -with which the cluster of low 
sandy islands called Le Jardin de la Reine on 
the south side of Cuba are overgrown ; among 
which islandsthewatersbecomestagnant and putridr 
particularly at the eastern (orient 6^) end of the 
island; the drinking-glass of Comus, as drawn in 
fig. 1 83, has its prototype in that same woody district 
of Le Jardin de la Reine, which on a comparison 
with the map will be seen to have the shape of 
such a glass ; its being of crystal may possibly 
have relation to the promontory of Cape Crux by 
which the eastern end of the island ac^oins to Le 
Jardin de la Reine ; at which promontory the 
shape of the glass is terminated. 
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And in thick shelter of black shades embower'd, 
Excels his mother at her mighty art, 

t 

Fig. 1S3. 
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Offering to every weary traveller- 

His orient liquor in a crystal glassy 65 

To quench the drought of Phoebus^ .which, as 

they tast;ie, < 

(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst,) 

m 

(67) This line points to the necessity of drink- 
ing the water bad or good, from the urgency of 
thirst ; and the lines that follow, intimate that 
those who do drink of it, become identified with 
the unwholesome soil thkt produces it, and con- 
tract, thereby, various sorts of horrible fevers ; 
which are stated to unman them and reduce 
them to a level with the brute creation ; by a 
poetical reference to the numerous resemblances 
to the heads of various animals which may be 
seen, on inspection, to be exhibited by diiSerent 
parts of the outline of the coaste of Cuba: the 
word comely evidently involves ^ pun upon the 
name of Comus, and ^ pun thus catfly resorted to 
may lead one to exfect many more liereafter. 

That the drinking of unwholesome, impure, 
brackish waters, is really adequate to the generation 
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Soon as the, poison works, their human count'' 

nance,, 

« 
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of malignant fevers, as above supposed there is too 
riiuch reason to believe. Dr. Mead, '' on Poison^ 
ous Air^ and Waters,** 154, quotes from Lucre- 
tius's Account of the Plague of Athens the foK 
lowing passage, B. vi. 1002, 

«' fit morbidus aer; 

Atque ea vis omnis m^orbprum pestilitasque, 
Aut extrinsecus, ut nubes nebuloeque supernfe 
Per coelum veniunt, aut ips4 saepe coorta 
De terr^ surgunt, ubi putrorem humida nacta est 
Intempestivis^ pluviisque et solibus acta." 

He then proceeds to state, in pages 168, 169, 
how natural it is that impure waters taken in At 
the stomach should make unhealthy impressions 
on the human frame ; and, treating the subject 
like a physician, says that the drinking of stagna- 
ting well-waters has the elSect of enlarging the 
milt or spleen, and of producing calculous con- 
cretions if those waters are drawn from clayey 
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The express image of the Gods, is changM 

Into some brutish form of wolf or hear, 70 



$oils ; and finally states that Hippocrates, who, 
in his opinion, wrote thebegt book on the ^^ijbject 
Itbaj: ever wa§ pjubli^ihed, account? fftr the diseases 
of several QOuntrie§ from the difference of the 
waters with which nature has supplied them. 

Mr. Hope's ancient and well known picture of 
the plague, or pestilence, of Athens, contains a 
strong illustration of Dr. Mead's reasor)ing ; for, 
in tbe back-ground of it there is a fountain in a 
publick street or market-place, at which are seen 
people drinking water, with reference probably to 
the origin of their disease ; in conformity with 
which it may befit to put the feader in mind*that 
Thwcydides, in treatipg of that cjisease, expressly 
notices thiM^ the Atfieniao^ charged their eoemies, 
the Peloppnne^ians, with poisoning their wells 

liSbXe^tion to this sa.me?subjecta it is observed in 
a^nete to: Mr. Howard's account of? the principal 
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Or ounce or tiger, hog or bearded goat, 

All other parts remaining as they were ; 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

But boast themselves more comely than before,75 

And all their friends and native home forget, 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 

Therefore when any favourM of high Jove 



Lazarettos in Europe," p. 42, that Dr. Schotte, in 
a Treatise on a Contagious Fever, which rag-ed at 
Senegal in the year 1778, enumerates among 
other predisposing causes of the malady, " the 
brackish well-water, in which the victuals of the 
garrison were boiled, and which servefd them as 
constant drink ;" and I believe it is very generally 
admitted that the like cause produced the like 
effect to the destruction of so many of our gallant 
troops in the late expedition to the Isle of Wal- 
cheren. 

(76) This alludes to the pleasures of the table, 
and of women, which are so seducing to young 
people on their first going to the West Indies. 
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Chances to pass thro' this adventurous glade, 
Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star, 80 

I shoot from heav*n, to give him safe convoy 
As now I do : but first I must put off 
These my sky robes, spun out of Iris* woof 
And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 
That to the service of this house belongs, 8^ 

Who with his soft pipe and smooth-dittied song 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And in this office of his mountain watch 



(81) I take this to be referable to the trade- 
winds. 

(84) A Swain (or shepherd-swain^ as he is pre- 
sently called). The true character indeed of the 
Attendant Spirit is, as observed in note on line 15, 
to represent the river Mamore, the stream-line of 
which strongly resembles a shepherd's crook ; and 
so far as he wears sky-robes, (83) or stands for the 
air or wind, it was observed above that that river 
lies in the midst of the region of tEoIus, whose 
poetical function it is to preside over the winds. 

(88) Nor of less faith. This relates to the 
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Likeliest and nearest to the present aid 
Of this occasion. But I hear the tread 
Of hateful skepi : I tnxiit be viewleiss ndw. 



9(J 



* Comus enters with a chdrniing Hod m ont 



Crosier^ oir top of theshepHeird'S crodt, Cor head tf 
the river Mamore) being ^ Symbol of-the catho- 
lic faith, 

* On ifaspecting the map of Cuba, (the protti*^ 
type of Cotntis, whb is copied firom it iH 
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handy his glass in the other ; with him a rout 
of Monsters headed like sundry sorts of wild 
Beasts^ hut otherwise likSMen nnd WomeH\ 
their Apparel glistWing ; they cofne in mak* 
ing a riotous and unruly noise ^ with Torches 
in their hands. 
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with his face to -the north) it will be found ith^t 
the tropic >of Cancer- (the charming rod, in 
one of his hands) conges up close to the capitai 
town of the Havanna there ; and the drinking- 
glass, according to its protototype above drawn 
and pointed out, comes to the position of his left 
hand : his rout of monsters is referable to the vari- 
ous resemblances o^f different beasts, which fancy 
may attribute to the-outlines of thenumerous small 
islands which lie within tbi^ marshy district on 
the south side of Cruba called Le Jardin de la 
Reine, and above stated to be the principal focus 
of the pestilential fevers, the mayi subject of the 
poem. Their apparel (the sea with which they 
are surrounded) glisters from their lying withih 
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The star that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing a?cledptl^all?y . , > 
In the steep Atlantic stream^ 
And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in th^ east. 
Meanwhile welcome joy, and feast, 
Midnightjshout) and revelry, 
Tipsey dance, apd jollity. 

. 1 — f^ ■ ■ -r ^ — r f 'f • . f * ,' ' " '- *' I" . '1 ' I I ' > - I . 

the tropics under the constant aetionof^lie. sun's 
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rays. 
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(98) From this and preceding Jines it appears 

r » 

that the season now in contemplation of the poet, 
is the depth of winter when the sun i^ in the 
tropic of Capricorn ; wbich^ in • Guba, ' and the 
West Indies in generdl, as being the coolest^ must 
l)e the pleasantest season of the year, or,' in other 
fyords, that of joy ^ feast, and revelry, , 
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Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping Wine. 105 

Rigor now is gone to bed, . - i . 

And advice with scrupulous head": " ' ' 

Strict age, and sour severity ' - 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 1 10 

We that are of purer fire ' " :i 

Imitate the starry qiiire, / * \ 

Who in their nightly watchful^4pHi?red, " 
Lead in swift round the nioDth^ ah'd yfeatsi' 
The sounds and seas, tritK'aFi'thei'i^ finiiey dk)re, 
Now to the moon in waVering'ttibrriiife'ttioVc;^ 116 

And on the tawny sands and sbelve* 

Trip'the pert fecries and the ttapjier elvea. t .f? 
By dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 
Ttojwood-nyiiiphs deck^cf ^witb daisiesrlriiif/;} 190 
Their ilierry wakes and pastimes keep,: r • . 
Whftt bath night to do with sleep ? • ^ - 
Night hath bifetter s^eet« to prove, > 
Venus flow waker, arid wakens loYe.' 
C6me let us our rights begins .-> . . 135 

*Tis only day-light that jnahe^ sin. • r ^ 
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Which these dun shades will ne'er report. 
Hail, Goddess of nocturnal sport, 
Dark-veii'd Cotytto, t' whom the secret flame 
Of midnight torches burns ; mysterious dame 130 



( 1 29) The goddess Cotytto has for her proto- 
type thegreat lake called Ti ticaca de Chu qui to (vide 
copy from D*Anville's map in PI. V. annexed,) 
which has the shape of a Guiana lizard, or dragon, 
as noticed in the expression " dragon womb :** it 
is situate not far from the winter-tropic, or night of 
the year, as marked by the epithets nocturnal and 
midnight. The torches may allude to the nume- 
rous volcanoes of Peru, in the bordering coun- 
try ; and this lake seems to be invoked by Comus, 
because almost all the rivers of South America 
which take their course northerly, seem to derive 
their source directly or indirectly from thence;, 
and one of the"" most considerable of them, the 
Amaru-mayo, is called at the beginning of its 
course by the name Quetoto. 
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That ne'er art caird, but when the dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spits her thickest gloom, 

And makes one blot of all the air, 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid*st with Hecate. And befriend 

Us thy vowM priests, till utmdStrend 136 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice mom oii th' Indian steep 

From her cabin'd loophole peep, 140 

And to the tell-tale sun descry 

Our concealed solemnity. 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round. 

j(14)3) .1^ is^ not difficult to conceive that the 
tid^i^B they flow between the narrow channels 
of tl^;multitude of islands, which compose the 
Jardin de la Re^ne and constitute Comus's rout 
of mon^ter^ (^monsters, as ca^using such horrible 
diseases) i^i^decgo^ a cpnsiderable degree of agita- 
tion ; and this perhaps is alluded to by their 
dance (with its regularity, as marked by the term 
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The Measure. 

Break oflF, break off, I feel the different pace 145 
Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 

" measure)/' These tides impregnated with the 
brackish ferruginous impurities which the sands 
f* that accompany them bring down from the volca- 
noes of Peru, (from whence those sands ultimately 
derive their origin) and intercepted in their 
return to the sea, become stagnant in the close 
woods and windings between the numerous and 
small islands before-mentioned, and there gene<i 
rate ague, fever, and pestilence. The Lake of 
Titicaca mentioned in the last note is thus descri- 
bed by Don A. D'Ulloa. " This lake lying in the 
province of Chucuito, is, of all the known lakes 
in South America, much the largest. Ten or 
twelve large rivers, besides a great number of 
smaller streams empty themselves into it. The 
water of it, though neither bitter ijor brackish, is 
turbid, and has in its taste something so nauseous 
that it cannot be drunk.'' Do the stagnant 
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Run to your shrouds within these brakes and 
trees, 

waters of this lake contribute to the impurity of 
those, the effects of which are so sorely felt in the 
West Indies ? 

I have certainly met with an account some- 
where of a river that empties itself into the great 
West India Gulf at the top of South America, 
(the name and exact situation of which I cannot 
at this moment point out, but I believe it to be 
not far from the mouth of the river Oronooko,) 
and which is excessively muddy and turbid for 
many miles after its fall into the sea ; but whether it 
is so during the whole year or only at particular 
seasons I cannot state. This river may perhaps 
be the medium of communication between those 
stagnant waters and the West India Gulf. For it 
is certain that the great rivers of the upper part 
of South America, are subject to the same sort of 
periodical inui^dations as the Nile, Euphrates, and 
the Indian rivers in the eastern hemisphere; and 
that they occur at the same timq of tb^ year, i, e. 
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Our number may affright. Son^e virgin sure 
(For so I can distinguish by mine art) 

about the sun*s coming to the tropic of Cancer, and 
0re owing to the same pause, i. e. the earth from 
her libratioh s\finging between the tropics. ^Now 
it seems to follow necessarily that those waters, 
whencesoever they may have come originally, 
which, either in the take of Titicaca or in Le 
Jardin de la Reine by Cuba, or in the low plains 
in the upper part of Sopth America, (denominated 
by D'Anville in his map, ^' plain land overflowed 
in the rainy season,*' had been stagnant and 
thence become impure as lying under the influ- 
ence of a sun still active and powerful there- even 
during the winter tropic, sh6uid at the time^f the 
tropic bfCanJ^er, by means of the inundations^ in . 
question be very extensively, (though, 6s being lia- 
ble to be influenced by storpis ^r by cmrdnts/ irre- 
gularly) diffused; ^ml Wh^ev^Sf'^they alightf 4;hey 
wouldbecome the p^bable and ivatiiral cailseof the 
pestilentiM mischief, the effects of Which sjfit iiften 
so dreadful. All this #<^ld. 8<B«iii^t6^be:iiriplted 
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Benighted in these woods. Now to my charms 
And to my wily trains ; I shall ere long 151 



by the poetical invocation to Cotytto, or the 
country bordering upon that lake. 

(J 48) The lady or the virgin is drawn in 

Fig. 185, 
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Het prototype is the Gulf of Honduras, or rather, 
primarily, the fresh wat^r rivers at the head of 
that gulf whose banks are so famous for the log- 
wood cut there. This gulf in situate directly op- 
posite to the south s^de of the Isle of Cuba^ and 
the course of those nvai:^ 4W|[>uld naturally carry 
them to and amongst the numerous S^l&il islands 
which coostitute the district called Le Jardin 



Be well stock'd with as fair a herd as erraz'd \., ;/ 
About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl , ^ ,.,, ..■ 
My cfazzling spells into the sponcjy air, . m 

Of pow'r to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 155 
And give it false presentments, lest the place 
And my quaint habits breed astonishnjent. 
And put the damsel to suspicious flight, 
Which must not be, for that's against my course. 
1 under fair pretence of friendly ends, 160 

And well placM w^ords of glozing courtesj^ 
Baited wilh reasons not unplausible, 

• ■ ■ f ■ . • . i ' • *■■■.. 
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de la Reine bordering on that south side. of. Cuba: 
and as Cuba is the prototype of Comus, and Le 
Jardin de la Reine of his glass, ijt is the. stoppage ,, 
and stagnancy of these rivers there which consti- 
tute the foundation of the fable under diacussion. 

(1,^4) '^^i^u'f^*^? probably, to the fogs whicl> 
are a general attendant upon stagnant waters. 

(160) The lin^s that follow this are referable ta 
those baneful pleasures with w^hich the West 
Indies abound, and which, to young people in 
particular, are found so captivating.^ , ii . ^^ ^* 
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Wind me into the easy-hearted inan» 

And hug bim into snares. When once her eye 

Hath loet the virtue of this magic dust, 16^ 

I shall appear some harmless villager, 

Whom thrift keeps up aboqt his country gear. 

But here she comes ; I fairly step aside 

And hearVen, if I may her business here, 

The Lady enters. 
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This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 170 
My best guide now : methought it was the sound 
Of riot and ilLmanag'd merriment. 
Such as the jocund flute or gamesome pip^ 
Stirs up among the loose ^unlettet'd hinds. 
When, for their teeming flocks and granges full, 173 
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( 1 65) This regards tne sands which every where 
surrounci the sniair islanas ofXe Jardin de la 
Reine, or garden of the queen, 

(167) Among the multitude of dififerent objects 
to which the Isle of Cuba, in whole or in part, 
may be assimilated, a plougH is one, and this I 

- » * I 

take to be alluded to by this line. 
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in wanton dance they praise the bo\jnteous Pan,' 
Arid tbaiit fh6 Gods amiss: I shouM be loath • ' 
To meet the ruderiesfe and swill'd ini^letl«(^ if' 
Of such late wassailers ; yet, O where elde 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 180 

In the blind mazes of ihiB tangled ^ood ? n • 
My brothers, when they saw me wearied out . 
Wi(h tWs long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these pihes^ ' 
Stept, as they said, to the next thrctet-side i 'l^J 
To bring me berries^or such cooiing trUit '^ ^ s ^ 
As the kind hospitai>Ie woods provide. nn- 
They left ihe'theti, when the giiay-^boodett Bv&i^t 

'. — : ' • t ^ '■-'.- .'\^i ;;i — • *t w/.ii t it^ir,!,!. 

' ( 1 6 1 ) Mazes. Ih this word there is an 6blique 
lEiVnt at the famous Cape called Maisy at th« e^t 
el^ofthelsIeofGtiba. ^ ^ -^ 

(1^4) ' Tfiiese Pinei. There is here a faint ^imi- 
lar to that* in the last note, to the Isle de Prnos, 
aii istahd of ilb iricorididerabte magmtttde, adjoiij- 
ing to the Qii^eeii'i^^^^G^ 

( 1 88) .£?tfl»l ' ' In this word is another -hiBt at 
the principal city of the Isle of Cubai called the 
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L i.k^ d^ Aad . votaaist JM palmer'9 wf eiL , 1 Sf 

But wh^i^xbej arp, and why tb^y .qorn^ not bacjc 
Is no>Vr>||>f3j^b^Hr.of ^ny thoughtsj'ti^, likeliest j 

♦ ^ i I ■ % . J II . I > ■ ■ I ■ ^ 1 ■ ■ I III , ■ I ,1 
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Havanna^;; and tjb€f IQOthi Ji«e poip^^.to ^ts situ- 
ation aa lyiog.dirwtly Mnd^i: ittje^^popix: of Cancer 
(the kyiig idqtl^, line 4n froi^t v^^ .of 

Couius, NPrl Syi), jthj^ circj^pf wbich bpi»)g{^he^ liij^ jt 
oC tha,»i*ii>,^flgres;p^,9ow^t|tute3 ;tUe ,^f bin(^j(p^9^t 
wheels qf 3?;fca;ViW', w^ij/' . If Jthje Jsl^ pf .(JI^^^^^^ 

observed vMhAb^ . W?«^, ^W^ii^PBFIWll^ Ml ^A^' 
exhibi^t ( 1 S9)>the. ij^in|l}lftnce of ^a /fa/^if ^^ (lopk i ng 
north) with a long full hood upon his head. 

.,{i9.l).rH,jis,..iJ9^v ,^in5)^, tp, ^^ate Ui^tj th/e, Jacjiy's 
brQtb.^ys ,ar9^p9/othear4b^ tbq prpt^type^ of th« 
sign Gemini (drawn, ante^rin fi|^v.jfA2] to^whi^ch 
eilx?uoafitpnce , there will Ije foupd Jbereafier frejcjijent 
aHMs^ioQs ; aJid as the lady herself has been stated 
tpAfive i^^jprQlX)type in ;tl\e Bay c)f ^op^Hr^s^ jt 
may be seen, by inspecting the pa^p, that she and 
obe?rt>ff>t^r^)^9getl^e?:„ compfizie the^wl^le^qlf of 
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They had engagM their wsndenDg-stiepsi'too #lr, 
Arid edt^teu^ darkness; ere they coaldretflAiJ^^^iA 
Had storn them from me. — Else O thie^n^^Wgfe 
Wtiy shouldst thou , but for some felonious end, 1 96 






( 1 9^) Had stolen them from me. It has^af rfeady 
been suritiized that at th6 time of the winter 'tfdpic 
(intimated here again by mg'A^ and darkfiiB^s) the 
West India seas are not so full or high ?^ th^^rfe 
during the summer tropic, when those inund^iotfs 
take place which are mentioned in a former note 
and by which they are replenished. At the fbfther 
period, the waters, originally * composed of "the 
fresh water rivers from the Gulf of Honduras, 
become stagnant on thfe opposite coast of Cuba, 
by which they are stopped ; and are *there cut 
off, by the islands and sand-banks of the Queen's 
Garden, from any connection with ^he surrortidd-^ 

r 

iiig seas. ' ' ' 

{i96) Felonious. This word alludes ptobaWy 
to the piratical btrccaneeri^ of the Am^fieaiii ' or 
West India Islatnds, who derived Jfli^irnjiaier'from 
the shelter they found in the multitude of creeks 



m 

In thy 4afk; Icoitera tbji^.cloiiie .up t|[xe stars, t 

Tbat.aatufq huiig io Jieaveo, apd Q ^'d t|\^* l^tpps 

)With ,€^^ria$tiog aii,. to giye du^ light; , , ^ 

To the n^isled a^id lpoe(y tr^yell^j^}, SQp 

This is the place, as well as I may guess, 

Wh^ace ev^n now the tumult of loud mirth 

Was rife and perfect in my listening ear. 

Yet npught but single darkness do I find. 

What might tbus be ? A thousand fantasia 20^ 

Begin to throng into njy memory, 

Of callii^ shapes and beck'ning shadows dire, 

And airy jtppgue^ that syllable men's names 



T— r 



or mouths of rivers there (boccej. There are 
many like allusions hereafter. 

(197) This and the following lines, relate tq 
the brothen^ having the same prototypeif, as^ tl^e 
constellation of stars called Gemini. . (. 

(208) The east end of the Isle of Cuba, which 
therefeieer fir§t meets the cpnstantrl^Jowing trade- 

vindr/^ifygA \i^t^ shape of^l^jrigpe,,th^ tongne'p 
end b^i«g . ^^ Q^p«i J^isy jrjapd ajfj |t)»e ,5Qu t^i ,sid^ 
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On 8and»r«R^^^r^^9<ldesert..wiJdern^ses. ^ 
Thesgitbtfftghtp may startle well, but not ^tound 
The virtuous inind, that ever walks attended 211 
By a strong-siding champibn, Conscience. 
.0„ welcow pure-eyed Faith, white-handpd Hope 
Thou hovering angel,.girt with goWenj»ings^ 
,\,nd thw. qnbleroish'.d form of Chastity ; 215 
J see.j,^:f'isibly, and now believfe ;. ,,, ,.r ,-^ 

•Ehat He, the Supreme Good, t' wliom all tbiiigs 

; -iU. ..,- - . - .s,.,, .. ..,., 

Are h^t a^ slavish, officers of yengeance, 
Would send a glist' ring guardiaii, if n^d were, 

' To keep my -life and honour unas^ail'd. ^ 990 
Was Ideceiyy, or djd a sable cloud 
-Turn fQrth,ber silver lining on the night ? 
I did not err ; there does a sable cloud 
•''f urji f<i)rth her silver; linipg ou. the night, 
;Afl(4i9ast a glepm oyer this tuft^ grove, ^ 226 

i^wnQt halloi* to my brothers, but^ 












ofith«.-»am/^4istrip^ i« situate the fanaoug town of 
St. JagQ,^??Qn^W,chfi§MM ^^ 
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Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 
ril venture, for my new-enliven^d spirits » . - i 
Prompt me, aqd they perhaps tfeiidi for M^fKro.ii 

Song. .- 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st- nas^elki 

m * B^i^-^ y J ■ I m , i ■ t n ^ n ' ■ 

(230) This Song of the Lady I apprehend to be 
addressed to the Gulf of the West Indies. If 
the reader wiU observe the map of it with ttie 
north east side uppermost, he will perceive it to 
form the letters of the word echo ; the e, H»3idel)y 

the Gulph of Mexico ; the c, in part by the I4le 

^^ -• • . > . • ■» 

of Cuba, imd the remainder by the Bay of Hondu- 

■ * 

ras ; the A, that part of the gulf which lies 
above the Spanish Main, as bounded by St. 
Domingo and the neighbouring isladdsl on' the 
north, and top of South America on' the south; 
and the o, by the large circular Lake of Maraday- 
bo, immediately adjoining to and connected With 
the West India Gulf itself. Perhaps also the reader, 

considering the subject oftHe poeiio, toaj'hotbe 

... t 

disinclined to thiiik with ntief' that the t^gfiie (with 



Wiiihind^hy.aery ahell, 831 

By slow m^^^er9 margent gre^, ► 
And in thd viblet-embroider'd vale^ 
Where the lovelorn nightingale 



1 >. 



■^~-4! 



]|jgj^ attendant fever) so prevalent in those regioiisv 
is, by^jv^n upon echo, an ulterior subject of th^ 

song, _ 

.^231) Aefy ; this epithet allude/s to ti^^ ^est 
India Gulf lying under the constant acti^ci <>f. the 
trade-rwinds ; and the shell alludes to thart^r|pu]f s 
resemblance to a shell with its twa.valv^ laid 



c 1- - '» V • . « ^ 



. (934) The nightingale is referable* tor tiie> ^ike- 

♦ 

ness of a bird with its wings outspread, exhibited 
by .tbe same gulf and dirawn itt = •' . ( I r v- < i 

Fig. 186.- ' -.,^' ?^.i? N\i- - 










':»i . - ' y ' V»,il_" * i.N -t •/•.■ <.i. J "ill- 

The bird's being a nightingale has reganitor^be 



Ni^tly to thee her sad song tdbarneVh Welli isS 
Canst thou not tcH rtie dfVgntHtm^i^''' " ' '' 
That likest thy mrcissiiR jifg'? ' ••'''' " '^ 
O if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cavCj 
TeUmebtftrWtere? ^ » ^^ 

Sweet queen of f^arley , daughter of the jsrfiher^i 






western* positiofi of the gulf, as itn plied by its name^ 
a f>bstti^tt where the sun sefts^ ^nd night conM^ 
quently begins. The sad song regards the lament- 
able effects of the ague and fever prevalent there. 
The violets may allude to the numerous clusters 
of islands that border the West India Gulph, like 
flowersi '^ 

(236) The first part of this line kiontkitis some 
proof that the explanations contained in the three 
last notes are not without foundation; and the 
end of it points to the constellation Gemini. 

(239) Flowery. This term regaads the Gulf of 
Florida, part of that of the great West India Gulf, 
in the former of which one 0ft he Gemini has hiii 
prototype. , . , . ; , ^ 
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So mayst tljpjj be translated to tjlj^ ^Iffiep, 

And give resounding grace to all heaven's harmo- 



nic. 



■ I 



Com. Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 

Breathe such divine euchanting ravishment ? 244 

^- ■ - ..' 

Siite something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal fiir , . 
To testify his hidden residence : . f 

How sw^^tly did they float upon the Wiqgf» , 
Qf ^leooe^ through the jemptyrvaulted night,, i^O 



i . f- 



(943) Th6 West India GuU is tramhte^ ifiiB 
the skies hy 4td ix>Bstituting the prototype <^ t|[ie 
Sign of Gemini, the duplication of the name of 
which sign may he referred to perhaps by the 
lingular epithet of resetmding. The relation 
between the sign in question as in the heavens, 
and its proper prototype on the earth is further 
pointed to by the 244th and 245th lines. 

(S4;7) Air and win^s (949) will have the same 
explanations as are contained above in the notes 
on airy and the nightingale. 



a > 
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At every fall smoothing the raven down • 
Of darkness till it smil'd ! I havie ofrhfeartl 
My mother Circe, with the sirens, three, 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs, and balefol dragfs^ 9^6 
Who, as they sung, would take the priiDii^d swd 
And lap it in Elysium; Scylla wept,* '<* ' ■ -' 
And chid her barking waves into Ettenli^n,-'* •» ' 
And fell Charibdis murmured soft ap^ii^e i'*' ' 
Yet they in pleasing slotnbers luH'd tke w&i^BtjiiO 
And in sweet madness robbM it of itself ; 
But such a sacred and [lome-felt delight. 
Such s^fcer cerfetintjr of wakings blibs ' i ^ 
I netei*lictHtl WU ttow. Til s^^k to'hen 

(2^1) Though the bird before pointed out and 
drawn in fig. 186, may he called a nightingale tor 
the reasons above assigned, yet if the whole of the 
Bay of Honduras (the prototype of the lady,) be 
considered together, and not its upper part alone 
(which last constitutes the head of the nightin- 
gale), it will be seen strongly to resemble the head 
of a raven with its beak to the west, for Wtiicti vide 
the map. 



And she s^haH be my queen; 'WaiJ, ibt^%n trbfe- 
der > '■ "' ^«65 

Whom certain these rough shetdes did iiever breed, 
Unless the Goddess that in rural shrtne 
Dw^l^st hme with Pan, df Sylvan, by- b!«st song 
Forbidding^very bleak unkindly fog ^ • '^69 
To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood. 
Lady. Nay, gentle shepherd, ill is lost tWi p false 
That is addressed to trnattending eirs. ^ ^ ^ ^V' ^ ' 
Not^ny boa»t of skill, but extreniie^sWft^^ ^ -^^^ 
How to tegmi my deverd comjwihy^/ *^ ' ^^^'^^ 
Compel^ d me to awake the courteous echtf 976 
To give me answer from her mossy bttuSh. 
Com. What chance,- good L*dly^ h&th^^bfidkf^^^o^ 

thus? 
Lady^ 0im^ darkness and this leafy labyrint^^ ^ 
(7o»*. Could .that divide you from; near-usb^ing 

. . ' ^^ ' " ' ■ — -" — T — " — /- ' . ' i ' , "" — irfr — TTT — V ,"' -■ a'-^ L- — T"^ 

thte rivfehs from the «ay df Hoi«iUtt»s ifiebomftt^ 
stagnant, in le Jardin de la Reiire^ or the^^ee^*» 
garden, at Cuba. 
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Lad^. , Tb^jf l^ft jipe w^eary. on ,a grassy; turf. 9S0 
Ca»i. By falsehood, or discourtesy, or why ? 
Ladjf. To. 6^k i'^th' valley some cool friendly 

spring. ■ ■ '' 

Com. And l^|t your fair side all unguatded^Lady^} 
Lady. They were but twain, and purposed quicU 

return* - ^ 

Com, Perbsip^ forestalling night prevented theml 
Lady. How easy my misfortune is to hit ! S8S 
Com. Imparts tl^ir loss, beside the present. need >? 
Lady. No less thaif. if I should my brothers losei 
Com. Were they of wanly prime or youthivl 

bloom ? ' 

Lady. As smooth as Hebe's their unrazorM lips. > 

(990) The tern>s,' ftc^tftn in the 984th line and 
guid€9 in 979 refer to the Sign Gemini and the 
guidance furnished by its stars ; and Htbein this 
line conveys an oblique hint at the scene of the 
paem lying in the country of this Carribbees, 
wJ^Qw^, ^ are Amvfkzor^d^ m thpy W^ known tii»t 
haf^fiiii^leorna.bwrdpj, ,, f , u< :. n in lubui^i^ 



Com. Two stich \ saw% what time the /labour'd 
ox 291 

In his loose traces from the furrow cam^, 
And the swinkt hedger at his supper sat ; 
I saw tbeii tinder a green mantliqg vi^e 
That crawls along the side of yon small hill, 294 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender slioots : 
Their port was more than human, as they stoqd;; 
I took it for a faery vision ^^^ ^ 

Of some gay creatures of the ek^ment^ .^ . ; 

That in the colours of the rainbow liv^, 3Dfi 

And play i' th' plaited clouds. I wasawe-struclqi,' 
And as I pass'd I worship'd : if these you seek, ■ 
It were a journey like the path to heav'n 

<S9I) I apprehend the ox to be cefembleHtQ the 
sign Tatirua, whose ^ototype has been shown, ifi 
the fifth volume to be immediately contiguous to, 
and formed in partbythat of theGeminj. - , 

(997) This line and the 4even Ibllowi^ it,,p0iiH 
m a jMiticul^r. manner to the ^le&ti^i^t^i^cf 
tfae.aign Gemini and the s^are of whict^ it JH^f^oi^r 
posed. ,,^ _ '.■.•':•::..■.>: ..•: ..; joj^O "^ri s.:: 
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To hfelp you find them, iarfy. Gentle villager, 
What readiest way would bring me to that 
place ? 305 

Qom. Du6 west it rises from this shrubby poitnt* 
Lady. To fitid that out; g6od shepherd, I suppose, 
In such a sc^ni allowance of star-light, 
Would oT^rtask the best land-pilot's art. 
Without thi^ sur^ gtte!^ of Vs^ell-practis'd feet; 310 
Com. I know each lane, and every alley green. 
Dingle, or biishy dell of this wild wood, 
Ahd every bosky boiirn fi*6m sidfe to side. 
My daily w&lk^ and ancient neigftbourhoc^. 
And if ydur i^tray attendance be yet lo<Jg'd, 315 
Or shroud within these limits I shall know 

(306) The prototype of the Gemani lie iB /net 
dUe 'wfest from that of Comus, »! repiesentiiig 

Cuba.' • " ■ '■•.:.- .;•.: . ..■ ^ ; ^'^■-'i -, } 

(308) This line alludes^ not only to tht darkness 
bf the wo^i^ in* le Jardia d^4a fl^ne^'^biit to^thf 
lady-s se^riatiott frttm her terdtbew,* $k«^e em^^ 
plained t those bit)tfaers bdag the ^^mtotyped^bf 
the sign Gemini, as composed of stars, ^ ^^'Hi 
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Ere tnOitdW wake^ or the low-foosted lark 
From her thatcht pallet rouse ; if otherwise 
I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may he safe 320 
Till further quest. La. Shepherd^ I take thy wont 
And trust thy honest offered courtesy, 

; » • 

A. «. 

Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, tlian in tapestry Ealls 
Apd courts of princes, where it first was nam'd. 
And yet is most pretended : In a place SS$ 

Less wanunted than this, or lefts secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it* 
jBye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 

(324) Smoky rafters. I apprehend this expres- 
sionto refer to the practice of smoking tobacco so 
common in the West Indies (and particularly in 

Cuba,) as an antidote against the ague. 

- ■ '- ... - . ■ ^ ■ ■ 

(329) Though a part of the waters from the Bay 
of Honduras may be consida^ed as beii^ stopped 
and beccMning stagnant at Cuba, yet other parts 6i 
them must be conceired to take their coume into 
the Atlantic, by meaiut of Uuit current which kIs 



To my Pif^bg|;.if^p;4 «trf pgfJ}- ^ . %pbq;4 ,M qn. 

Eld, Bro, Unmqfile ye faint stars, and thou fair 
, ™9on, \ , 331 

That wont st to love the traveller's^ benizon, 

^u. - <". -•■■ - ■ . ^ ■ i 

Stoop thy pale visage thro' an amber cloud 



f ** ' ■>■ 
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con^t^ptl^ to the north-east by Cape Floric^a ; iij 
th|9 jieighbourhood of which lies, the Isle of Provi-» 
dence, which,.! tajb;e to be . Here . alluded to ; as 
Alabaster I^lan^vanptbcf-ii^ t^asaqae n^ghbour- 
hood. seema tQ.be xeferred to hereafter jn the 66Stii . 
line. The south side of North America by the 

mouths of the Mississippi, and its east side (by the 

•^ ■'. ■•'-'•^ "' . - ■'■■''' " ' - ' ■■ /i ■■■ ^v ^^ - ' . 
United Sjtates) resemble the joinep s instrument 

called a square, or the letter Lj and it is along 

th/B laitter coast that the current just now spoken 



> » * 



of takies its course, which may possibly be alltided 
to by the expression square my tnal. 
(SSO) shepherd. The angular district at the 



tsast end of Cuba' may be assirnilatecTto a sbep^v 
herd s rropk over Comus s heaa. 

VOL. VI. t ••*•**** ^^ 
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And disinherit Ciiaos, ^h&t "reigns here 

In double night of darkQess and of shaded ; 3S5 

Or,if your influence be quite damm'd up 

With black usurping niists, some gentle taper, 

Though a rust- candle from the wicker hole 

Of some clay habitation, visit us 

With thy long levellM rule of streaming light, 340 

And thou shalt be our star of Arcardy 

Or Tyrian Cynosure, 2Br<p. Or if our eyes 

Be barred that happiness, might we but bear 

The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes, 

Or sound of pastoral read with oaten. stop9, Sii 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 



I » 1 1 i t J I i i I II t p I 1 ' ■ I 1 1 



(3S7) " The gentle jtaper from clay babital;ion'' 
may allude to the ignes fatui, which, are not 
uncommon in low, foggy, damp .sitiiations^ where 
wiclMers or willows grow ^and tbeMsao^ may be 
alluded to Jn< ISA^when Comi|s burla . i . . 



?'^ ■« . ; . - J. 



'* His dazzling spells into the spungy air,'*^ 

aad ag^ '^«rlnp«t% the toK:be9,whipjj Jiifl aro«t 
of monsters are introduced with in ;th«i« ;h«c^s, >. o 
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Count the iiig^t watches to bis feathecy datoes, 
T would tbe some solace yet ; some- little cbeerin| 
In this close dungeoa of innuoierouB bougbs. ^ 
But O, that hapless virgio, our lost sister ! 350 
Where may she wander now, whither betaka her 
From the chill dew, amongst rude burs aad 

bristles? 
Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now. — 
Or 'gainst the rugged back of some broad elm, 
Leans her unpillow'd bead fraught with isad feara. 

" (353) ThisT line in fact describes the real situa- 
tion of the lady when the waters w!iich she re- 
pfesehts are in their stagnant state : the nextlin^ 
piffnts' to the resemblance which the Isle of Cuba 
4ifas to the stock of a large^elm, its p6ot dttlie west 
^Aid of tlid Island ; the next litte but one, in the 
Word ufrihzemeHt, conveys a hint of Cape Maisy 
in that Islaiid ; artd the saiage heat of thedJBtk 
alludes not merely to the natural tem|)erature of 
that country as lying within the tropics, but to 
*^lafn appearances which the prototype of Coftius 
too ipfeirfly brings into view. 

L 2 
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What if in wild amazement, and affright, S56 

Or, while we speak, within the direful grasps 

Of savage hunger, or of savage heat ?- 

Eld. Bro. Peace, brother ! be not over exquisite 

To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 360 

For grant they be so, while they rest unknown, 

What need a man forestall his date of grief. 

And run to meet what he would most avoid ? 

Or if they be but false alarms of fear. 

How bitter is such self delusion ? 365 

I do not think my Sister so to seek. 



ahiMi 



(359) Of the two brothers I take the elder to 
be the one on the left hand nearest to South An\e- 
rica, as well because he is nearer to the Pe^ and 
accordingly described as the shepherd's master's 
heir in 506, (it being remembered that the Peer's 
prototype lies on the banks of the River Amazon) 
as because, in 593, he' uses the expression this I 
lioldjirm^ alluding to the district of Terra Firma 
in South America, on which his prototype borders; 
which district seems to be again alluded to in 
line 603. 
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Or so unptHicipled in virtue's book, 

And the sweet peace^that goodness bosoms, ever, \ 

As that the single want of4igbt and noise . ^ 

(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 37Q 

Could stir the constant mood of b^r calm thoughts. 

And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

(374.) Having now explained that the ague and 
fever is the subject of this mask or drama, and fur- 
her explained the principal dramatis personae, it 
is now fit to point out the preventives or remedies 
for that ague and fever, which, (disguisedly indeed 
and as under a mask) are here and there indicated 
in it. The allusion to the snK>king of tobacco 
contained in the 324th line, has already been 
noticed. Antecedently to that, namely in the 
315th and 919th lines, I -think there was an allu- 
sion to caniphor, by a refra-ence to its whiteness 
ftinblemishtd formj its gUitsring orishiiHng (^ 1 9) 
and from its well known efficacy in subduing the 
desires of love apd promoting chastiiy \^lo). 



' i;5o 

Were in the;flat;B^ wiik ; and wisidkMBi'i»^«e^r379 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, t , . y\ 

Where, with her best nurse coiiteinplati4)>n, va r. 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow fcer wingl, 
That in the various buttle of lesort 
Were all too raffled, and a^metiines iaipafrM. 390 
He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i' th' centre and enjoy brigbt liay { > 
But hetiiat4iid€s a -dark soul and £oul thoughts,: 



I ^ » I >| t tTk iB— ■«*X»J<— MMm 



These two I regard as prev«tot?v6B rather than 

tem^di^s ; the latt^, camphor, i^ hr tbat reason 

called a guardian in ^19 1 And in this Uae, the 

»S74tb, we have an all^ision to another 'substance, 

AiBeful for the like puoqiose, aHiai, or irlun^ine, as it 

is ^dD^etimes callejl, (a nafme^wbic^is played^pon 

in the word ligki, or lumm^ 374i 38 1) v ^ la the 

expression; die.phm€»herjfeaiherfi{379) tiieieis a 

i^piecial reference to the 4sort <:aUe4 the plumotis 

* ___ 
' ct feathered lalum^. This substdnco ^9^ mocofding 

to the ccMOcltidiB^ hum of tm9$peecboC the elder 

brother, is treated (here at leasts) as a prey<e5tive. 

It will be observiodsupcm^pgattn i{i a future: jK*e, 
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Benighted walks Under tl]^ ttid^day sun ; ^ "^ 
Himself is his own dungeon.) • » S9l5 

2 Bro. 'Tis most true, ' > u *- ^ 

That musing meditation most ftfibeis 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 
Far from^ the ehearful haunt of men and herds, - 
And sits as safe as in a senate house ; 39D' 

For who would rob a hermit of kis weeds; . /^ 
His few booka, or his beads, or maple did), 
' Or do his grey hairs any violence ? 
^ut beauty, like the feir Hesperian tree 
Laden with blooming gokt^ had need the guard 39^ 



■« > II I ii<»i > I 



(395) This line alludes to the lady's having her 

^ prototype in a district adjoining to the gold»pro- 

ducing country of Mexico; the mines of which 

(unsSinn* d heaps^ 399) as well aS their neighbour* 

» 

hood to the country of the BtiCcasiters^ {outlaw's 
den J 400) ar^ presently noticed; and the 401st 
line proves ^hat the younge^ brother is the right- 
hand oneof the Gremini, as being situicite near the 
gold-producing country just now mentioned* In 
the 406th line the apparently coa»e tenn dog in- 
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Of dragon-watph, with unincbanted eyie^ 
To jsave her blossoms and defend her fruit 
From the rash hand of bold incontinence. 
You may. as well spread out the unsunn'd heaps 
Of miser's treasure by an out-law*s den, 400 

And toll me it -is safe, as bid me hope 

•*{■■.. 

Danger will wink on opportunity. 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 

Unii^ur*d in this wild surrounding waste. 

Of night, or loneliness it recks me not; 405 

I fear the dread events that. dog them both, ^ 

Lest some ill greeting touch attiempt the [^rsob 

Of our upownM sister* 

Eld. Bro. I do not, brother, 

'.11.' 
Infer as if I thuught my sister's state 410 

Secure without all doubt or controversy i 

X et where an equal poise of hope or fear 

Does arbitrate tb' events my nature i§, 

• . . * ' " . . . . ■ 

That I incline to hope ra.ther than fear, ., ^ . 

And gladly Ijapish squint suspicion^ 41^ 

My sister is not^Q diefe^celess left 



volFfs n pun upon the word Cob, in Cul)a; of 
whicfe^ ISpofiitoatrons will be oflfered heVea^t^r. 
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As you imaghie; she has a bidden strength 

Which you remember not. 

^^ - - - '.".,'■ '^ 

2 Bro. What hidden strength 

- /' 
Unlese^ the strength of Heav'n, if yoii mean 

that? '' 420 

Eld. Bro. I mean that too; but yet a' bidden 

strength, 

T 

(421) In this speech of the elder brother thero. 
seems to be coupled together a commendation of 
the excellent effects of camphor and of the Peru-^ 
vain bark. It hais been shown, in treating of tha 
Signs of the Zodiac, that the Island of Ceyloft 
together with the adjoining peninsula of India, 

> . - ■ w 

(both which produce the camphor tree in abun- 
dance) constitute thesign Virgo, which is probably 
alluded to by the irequent mention of virgin and^ 
virgimty ; while the no less frequent mention of 
chastity and the marked expression in 447 of 
setting at nought the frivolous boKof Cupid^ czxk^ 
not but allude to the power that camphor has. 
over th^ passion, jthat liesin the province of Cupid : 
in regard tp wbicb '* the History of Drugs by 
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Which, if Hcav*0 gave it, may be t<ttTnM her own: 
'Tis chastity, my brother, x^hastity ; ' ' 



I ■*«» "^^i— ■<■<■— i^>»»». 



Messrs. Pomet, Lemery, and Toufftefort*** {'aftfer 
baring stated, its '* use in continual or inter- 
mitting fevers, putrid, malign, or pestilential, whe- 
ther given inwardly or hung externally about the 
neck or body;*^* being in feet the principal use fdr 
which it is noticed in the poem) sa^s that ** its 
g^eat power for the two purposes iantecedently 
mentioned is appsurent from its overcoinifo^ the 
force of the Cantharides inwardly taken, and'Ven- 
daring them so £ar from being daftgeroUs that they 
become the most efficacious rem^y iti practice/' 
The. allusion in this speech to the Peril viatibtok 
seems to be disguisedly involved ih an obliQue 
reference to its namiB of quina, or quinquina, as. 
contained in the wdrd ^ue^j 446 (Mtjer^ha^d^ 
as the bark Is found by the modiitain^ 6f Pern 
which produce silver m such dbtititiai^d^) the 
word keen in 495, and tht eit^ressiofi^te^en V M« 
woods^ 449. This bark is vfery generally known in 
Europe by the nameoftjuinquinib aftidtheSpahtehis 
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She that has that is clad in complete steel, 
And like a quivered nymph with arrows keen, 493 
May trace huge forests and unharbonr'd heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds. 
Where, through the sacred rays of Chastity, 
No savage fierce, bandite, or mountaineer, 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 430 

Yea, there, where very desolation dwells 
By grots, and caverns shagg'd with horrid shades^ 
She may pass on with unblench'd majesty. 
Be it not done in pride or in presumption^ 
Some say no evil thing that walks by night 4SS 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen. 
Blue meager hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost 
That breaks^ 1)18 magic chains at Curfew time, 
, No goblin, pr swart feery of the mine, 

call. Jt shortly quin^Y at appears bj the fol- 
lowing title of a book that treats of it, quoted in 
Fishey's T^ravels in Spain, vol 2, p. 58. " Quino- 
logia^ {> Tratado del Arbol de la Quina, 6 Casca- 
TiU?i/' The mention of this most, efficacious 
Femedy. win be rec<jrred to again in a fttture note. 
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Math hurtful power o'er true virginity, 4 W 

Do ye believe me yet> or shall I call 
Antiquity, from the old schools of Greece 
To testify the arms of chastity ? 
Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow. 
Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 445 

Wherewith she tam'd the brinded lioness 
And spotted mountain pard, and set at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid ; Gods and men 
Fear'd her stern frown, and she was queen o' 

th* woods. 
What was that snaky-headed Goi^on shield, 450 



.. (450) In this lime, and before, in tfie gu^rd of 
dragon ttatck" of 895, there seem , to we to bp 
allusions either to the contrayerva root^ or to the 
Virginia snakerroot ; the last-n^ntionedna^e Joe- 
ing especially alluded to by the expression " un- 
cpnquered virgin,^' 451. The first of these sub- 
stances is thus spoken of in the History of Pru^ 
before cited. " It is the rootof a plant which rhas 
gr^en creeping leaves full of little fibres tqwA 
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That wise Minerva wore, un66nquer*d virgin, 
Wherewith she freezM her foes io cobgeard dtone, 



about them, of the figure of a heart, in tjfie middle of 
which arises a stalk wholly naked, about a finger's 
thickness: it comes to us firom New Spain. It 
is jan alexipharmic, very powerful for resisting sei- 
veral sorts of poisons, and is therefore called by " 
the Spaniards conirayerva^ which signifies in their 
language a counter-poison : and there grows .in 
Peru a root very like it, called radix drakena. 
They naix the fcMrmer with double the quantity of 
Jesuits* powder or the bark, to turn oflF the fits of 
the ague or intermitting fever ; and it is good 
against calentures, measles, smalUpox, spotted 
fever, plague, or any malignant or p^tilential 
disease/' Of the second substance, the Virginia^ 
snake-root, the same book says (p. S&), ^^ It is* 
used successfully by the English against all soils 
of poisons-— It is a known and approved remedy 
against the malignity of the measles, . small^pox, 
spotted fever, apd the very plague itself, and alsor^ 
agaip9t ^il manner of burning anid jiestilential^ 
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But rigid. looksr of chsl&te austerity, 

And noble grace, that d^^h'd brute violence 

With sudden adcwation, and blank arwe ? i65 

So dear to bei^ven is saintly chastity, 

That whf p a soul is fouod sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lacky her, 

fevers, not only preventing the infectioB biSfofe ft 
has spread itself, but curing the diseast^aftel' th^ 
infection has seized, for ^hich purpds^^^^iie ii 
no vegetable, or any other ren^edy thait I know-of, 
equal to it, in the whole course of medfciw/' 
With these praises the langus^e of th^ poi^m^eon^ 
curs. '\}r^: . . : 

« (45^) The very singular, QMSt quaint^ ai^^^n- 

eputh phrase of ajige& /oi^ytng^, us^.injaiC^Itt* 
"positjion that ^abou^cfe^ so muchas^Comu^r^e^^Q 
t^e l^auties of poe&y, is sufficielH^ to ^fig^fk^f 
tuspi.eion tli^t spEp^hiiig mys^rioeS' fe ^OQn^^gd 
beneath it.. This I take to be; another r^iie4/j 
jmiiftely, the, Mgeltea jpoot, tlwei oddly. poiftto^dKti^. 
TW^ leroedy fe sj^ea of as feU<|^8 in^tb*: H^ 
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Driving far off each tbidg of sin atid guilt, 
And in clear dream, and solemn vision, 46O 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear, 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on th' outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind^ 
And turns it by degrees to the smil's essence 4*65 
Till all ber made immortal ; but when lust. 
By unchaste looks, loose gestures and foul talk, 
But: most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

■ f n 
»i >■ ■■■1 ( 1 I > < a t,^iti*m0>^mm^mmmmm0 m i ■■ i i ■■ i » i , , 

stomatic, cephalic, aperient, sudorific, vulnerary, 
resists poison,' and is used in the plague and malig^- 
nant fevers/* 

(46s) I should foe less inclined to think that 
this line and its context allude to the intercourse 
between > vhe Hexes as promoting th^ fevers i^ 
question, (unless it may be supposed to be «be 
poet's intention to point to another parti'cifhn^ 
diseaie, as having, as well te the fevem maifii^ ii 
({uestion; its birlh^place^ iti America), thiti thc(t 
they have a referende to Mftaiti appearatl^e^^s^ 
hibit^ by the outline (^ the UUttd of Cuba ; and 
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Lets ib defilement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 476 

Imbodies^ and imbrutes, till she quite 16se^ 

The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 

Oft seen in charnel vaults, and sepulcfalres, 

Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, m 

As loath to leave the body that it lov'd ' ■ 

And linkM itself by c»nal sensuality ' • 

To a degenerate and degraded state. 

^ Bro, How charming. is divine philosophy ! 

*• •• . ...... 
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that so, that island is pointed to as the principal 
region of those fevers, of the dreadful matighity of 
which, the lines that conclud^ this speech cbn- 
tain a marked description. 

(479) In the term divine I think there is:an 
oblique hint at thelsle of Ceylon, otht^rwise calted 
Selendiva, where an excellent species of camphor 
grows, though the best is found in the Isle Borneo. 
This allusion to Ceylon is the more pn^ubjte, 
irom the likeness which the oq (lines of tbiit 
island b^r to a /life, (481). . 
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Not harsh and crabbecj, asdgjl fools ^pppoK^flSQ 
But musical as is A pollp' salute, H 

And a perpetual fe^st of nectar'd sweets,. .; .. tT 
Where no crude surfeit reigns* Eld. BrQ\ Lfel, 

JUst^Ih^^ f 
Some far-off hallow break the silent ajr^ 
9 Bro. I thought so too : what shouHit be^ 4Si 
JE/d. If ro. I For obtain 

Either some one Irke us D}ght-fo\ii>der'd here, 
Or else some neighbour woodrman,* oTi at worst, ' 
Some rqving robber, calling to his fellows. 
2 Bro. Heav/n kQep.myi- sister — Again, a g ai»» 

and n^ar ; 490 

Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 
Eld. Bro. r 11 hallow; 
If he be friendly, he comes well; if not,: 
Defence is a good cau^e, and lieay'a bje for uf. 
That ,h%lIow, 1 slioulii inow;, what are yowj. 
. .speak; . .. 4fti 

■ 'f 

^ (j^SS) Therftis bereianotberallygioBJto thopirati-i 
cal Buccaoeers of the coi^u^ies ]^u|y. in guestiqo? 

VOL. VI. M 
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The Attendant Spirit^ habited like a Shepherd.^ 



f\ : 



I , 



Spiv. Wh^t.xpjce is that ? my young lord ?< spea)i 
9 Brq. O brother, 'tis my father's shepherd, sure^ 

* 

Mid. JBrp.,Tbyrsis.? whose artful strains, have oft 

delay-d , « ; 

The huddling brook to hear. bis madrigal, ^OQ 

And sweetjen'd ev:ery musk-rroseof th^ daje*,^ ^ » 

How cam'st thou here, good swaia ? ?hath any 
ram 

•. ■ ' . ' : *. f i : / 1 •' > • J ) 

Slipt from the fold, or young kid lost his dam ? 
Or^^tr^ggling wetjher the pent flock iprsook ? 
How could'st thou find, this dark sequestered 
nook ? 505 
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« ^ . .... 

'^>(500) In the. word m«dn^a/, there may be ^ 
hint at the name of Madeira, or Mat^ira, one of 
theTiames by which the river, which the Attend- 
di>i' Spirit-jrep^esentSy is known ; and.: the musk 
ro^^ may be intended to convey a like hint at the 
coihitry cf South America^ where that rivmiflows^ 

which country has the i^hape of a rose-bud^ < t 

«- > 
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Spir, p niy lov'd master's heir, and his next joy, 

I came not here on such a trivial toy 

Ais "*' 'strayM ewe, or to pursue the stealth •'^ 

Of pilfering wolf, not all the fleecy wealth 

Th&t dbth enrich these downs, is worth d thought 

To this my errand, and the care it brought. 51 1 

But, O my virgin Lady, where is she ? 

How chance she is not in your company ? < 

Eld. Br6. To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without 

blame, '^ 

Or our neglect, we lost as we came. 5\5 

Spir. Ay me unhappy ! then my fears are true. 
Eld. Bro. What fears, geod Thyrsis ? Prithee 

briefly shew. . ' 

Splr. rU tell ye ; 'tis not vain or fabulous, 
(Though so esteemed by shallow ignorance,) 
What the sage poets, taught by th' heavenly 

Mu^e, * 550 



. (d09) In the terra wo{^here, and again iq 539> 
there-seems to be an allusion to the groupe o^ Wijst 
India Islands commonly called JLucayes j(AvVf0$} 
of whichXuba is thechief., 

M S 
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Story*d>ofx^^ iu.bighJmmorUl verse, 
Of dire^chimera'p wd inchjanM islea, , 

And rift^rp^ks whose entrance leads to heJl ; 
For such there be, but unbelief is bljnd. 
Withii> the navel of tbi$ hideous wood, • 52J 

loimur'd in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells, 
OfrBacchus and of Circe born, greajfc Comus, 
Deep skill'4 in «ll hia mother's witcheries, 
And Ijere ev^y thirsty wanderer, , 

By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 530 

With many murmurs mi^'d, whose pleasing poiso^i 
The visage quite, transforms of hitn that drinks, 
A ad the inglorioqs likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmpulding reason's mintage 

' ' '. ' • ' ■ ■ . i - • ■ 

(596) Comus fs a isorcerer, ats Cuba hisiprotd^ 
ty^e borders upbti the topical circk; and!^sote^- 
ers, magicians, wizards^, and the Uk6, .are la thie 
"habit of drawing cilKHes. ■.■: /.nor > ;; j 

^^^^^-Mnrmwrs- and- immutcdJvcL.5*iQi contai n 
pirns 4ipoa'th«nfnre6rs oir:^ st^gn^nA npbat|hq^3^Jby a 
mf iXttrM w idr ?«vlwch tife v^r^l:ers> ,t)f j(Jfi# . fiprings of 
f)ie^^3<mt)try becoi!B)e poisDl^ sdj vj l>j > ,8 i w^ 



Charactered in the face ; this have I learnM 53^ 
Tending my flocks 6ar5i by i' th' hilly crofts, 
That brow this bottom glad^, whence, night by 
night, ^ ^ 

He and his monstrous rout are heard tahow) 
Like stabled wolves, or tygers at their prey, 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 540 

In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers. 
Yet have they many baits and guileful spells 
To inveigle and invite th* unwary sense 
Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 
This evening late, by tfien the chewing flocks, 
Had ta'en theiir supper on the savory herb 546 
Of knot-grass dew.be$prent, and were in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-aucklei and fepgaua, §^Q 

Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melaQohply^ 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy, 

(536) Thi« line alludes, diaguis^ly, ,to th^ 
Andes mountains, inwhich the vFifvei& Manior^, 
represented by the Attendaqft Spkili; Of / f hepbe^ 
has its source. 
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Till faacy had her fill, but care a close,.. _ , ^ 

The wonted rpar was up amidst the wpodfn, 

- . < --■.,/ 

And fiird the air with barbarous dissonance ;. 665 
'At which I ceas'd, and listen'd them a while, 
Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 
Gave respite to the drowsy-flighted steeds 
That draw the litter of close-curtain'd sleep ; , 
At last a soft and soleqon breathing sound .6CtO 
Rose like a steam of rich distilFd perfumes, 
And stole upon the air, that even silence . 
Was took ere she was ware, and wished she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more . 
Still to be so displaced. . I was all ear, , 666 

And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of dieath ; But O erq Jong 
Too well 1 did perceive it was^the yoiqe , 
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(567) This line wpuld seem to aUude to the 
particular moment at which the ^ waters in the 
■Queen's Garden cease to be agitated by: the wav^es 
of the sea, and therefore to make a dfishiog noise 
in the narrow channels th^re ; aiid begiutto be 
separate and stagnanti f^-, *-u<t- ?'5 ; w - - * -vm* >H " 
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Of my most iiShberM kdy, y<sbVdesllr^kidteK * 
Amaz'cl' f stbodiharrdW'* with gHfef and' jfeali', 570 
And, 0'-^6bf hapless 'mghtfhgaieVthdUghll'r, ' •' ' 
How' ^Wefet 'thbu sing'st, hoi^ i^ear ' the! deadly* 

snar6 ! 
Then db^n the lawns I ran with headlbiig haSt* 
Through jpaths and turnings ofteri trod by day, 
Till, giTided by iiiirie ear, I foiind the place, 676 



• i . 



i {670) In* the Mrord Amazed there i^ a fresh allu- 
sion to Cape Maisy, one of the principal promon- 
tories of the Isle of Cuba. 

{676) In conformity to what is said in a formfer 
note, 1 apprehend that at the time of the winter 
tropic, the Mamore (or Shepherd-river, as it may 
be called from its strong resemblance' in shape to a 
shepherd's crook,yfinds its way to the sea down the 
tivei^ Aibat^n ; but^t th6time of the sutrimer tropic, 
6r rainy Bfeasbni' the ^saitae river, by the libratibrt of 
the ea*thi sph^ad^ itself in inundation -all arothAl, 
and p*rhaiis all over that isfpa;<Je at the top bf 
South Ameiriea, which iti tbi* third Chapter on 
Homer was assimilated tb* Ati ^gi<thi fegg of 
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Where tltPFi^faionf ob wizdird hkt in ^ 6iltfki\hefy 
{FqgifffXii^'cef^m signs i ktievr) * h^ met^ \ ^ 
Already, etemybc^^BpeEdoo^ldprevefl*, ' 
Th^iaidlw^s iniiocetttLadybift wish*d priey^ 
WJipF.gently ask'd if he had seen siicfe two, 580 
Supposingr JaBD mum neighbour Tillager, 

Cb«o8) artd Which Ti^y mucli yesembii^^ the 
human ear also, the bole or opening of the ear 
being fonaaed by the Bake Parime; This I take to 
be particularly alluded to by the ' expression 
" guided by mine ear,'' and agafi*f in'^fiS ** t wafs^ 
ear/' and |)edlapsi befeire by tbelady inclines' 170 
and 203. The^d»triGt4n queitioa is '^bittpbfeed 'of 
vast irfaiiis, (didlkWfes o^^tSiMdl^A Sfitb litfi 
seems to shewi>i5^oi« t^e^ lise 'Of-^te 
as t^ontrtetedrwitb'4!he< t^wnP ^ghlfj by whftK tfcfe 
time^rf the wint^^tr6pi6'bdd b^rf B^rfete H^i^- 
nated that, it was only i6'>t|ie'S*niiii€iif^^easoh IhWt 
the river took to,the^^a#A^ ^kn^d %i^in^^; the* 
district rin question^bei^ d<ps4»4bed^ bjr IV AtiVilib 
in - b ig m ap of S outh Ana eriea^ as pteftrr^feod c^ver* 
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Longer I 4^0^ aot 8fa^,fbiit«oeti* I guessed' 

Ye were the tWf:> sb© mesittt ; with that I sprtriig; 

Into swift flight, till I had firtmAyoo here, 

But further know I liot. S Bro. O night and 

How are ye join'd with hell in triple knot. 
Against th' unarmed weakness of one^virgin- 
Alone and helpless! 2 Bro. hi. this the coo- 

. iidence , 

You gave pie brother^ Eld, Bto. Yes, and keep 

it^tilU . 

Lean on i(t safely ; Bot a period > --^iOO 

Sh^l be unpaid for me^, Aigaiost the threats 
Of malice oy, of sorcery^ or that power » 
Which §^mg o^n oall cbance,^ tbia Iibold firm, 
Vivtpe Q(;ii0y^be.a0S)m'dbut never hurt. 
Surprised by i^qju^t foroetbut notinthrallM ; \S9^5 
Yea, even that wbicb miacbic^ in^antvanost barm 
Shall in the .b^M^Ry ^ l?ial J^raiv^iB most glory. ) r> 
Bii.t evil op^itselfltb«^l bwk. recoil, \ ^iv- y, 
And mi^ ^^ ix\0i»^^wi^b:gOQ^€0s,'wbenfdtiBSt' 

(599) TheaerliuemjieewioirbflMP totb^ n^tttrd^'- 
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Gather'd like scum, and settled to itself, ' 600 
It shall be in eternal restless change > ' 

Self- fed and self-consumed : if this fail ' ^ 
The pillar'd firmanent is rottenness, ♦ 

And earth's base built on stubble. But conies let's 
on: - v> 

Against th' opposing will and arm of Heaven 605 
May never this just sword be lifted up i - v / 
But for that damn'd magician, let hkn be girt 



means by which, in the end, the malignanf Quali- 
ties of the waters are. corrected ; namWy, bjjr pit- 
ting an. end to the stagnancy of the Waters ih^le 
Jardin de la.Reine, and carrying avr^yi by*tfee 
returning itrftux of the waves of the sea-, the sciwii 
and sediment and -viscous matter Jika bird-*lJme 
(.called lime twigs in 65i) which had sealed {699) 
and collected there during that stagnancy. ^ <.*^ 

(600) It should seem from the term 4ie€n9^f 'in 
661, that the fogs over the Jardiode la* Retne, 
when the waters are stagnant there, are limisually 
dense; and from the term «ci#m 'used here, that 
they subside . itito something of* a viseours and 
glutinous mass. 
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With all the grisly legions; ths^ troopn , ! » 
Under the sooty flag of Acheroiir : ' ;i t i-> >. ;1 
Harpyes and. Hydras, with all .the moastious forqats 
'Twixt Africa and Ind, rU find.him pu^; i ,lSM 
And force him to restore. his purchase, b^cl^^ ^ . 
Or drag him by the curls, to a foul death, 
Curs'das.'liislife, : . . _, ,p^ , , ,/ 

Spir. Al^s^'^igood vent'rQus youtlH'. - \Sl6 

I lov^ jtby courage yet, and bold emprize ; . 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead ; 
F^^.otbei; arnas and other wieapons must, .. ,. 
^,tlM?se tj^^it queiV the ffjigh^ of helUsh charms 
fL^ w,ith jiis^bare wand caii unthreac^.tjby joints,. 
^o4 cruijiWe all thy si^ews. ; , ; j ,. i . , , 62 1 

>f (6S0)' L apprehend Conuis's wand ta represent 
the same^spaoG as the drinkingrglass. ;io fig 1&3 ; 
that is to say, the JardiiTide laRetiie, wbicbion 
inspeeiingnthat^ figure (Nk). 183,) will be seen to 
hav^i the shape of a wand ; ! ks power to unthread 
the joiiits has relatifiua tfi^ the:' weakening eifects 
x^rthevfevers .which ariae from ^jtheiist^^ancy.of 
.the wateis*in leiJardiadeiiari^R^ifi^.fijfi' • >. f;^(i 

' . .' -, .!" . t.-'\ 
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Eld. Bro. Mfhy J^tliee, rfiephwd, ' ^ 

How durst thou tbed thyself approach so near^ 
As to mA^ilfefe r^fetiott > 
S^it. Cai^ arid Utiaost shifts '^ '6^5 
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'(®g'i)-Tliis speeich of the Attendant SpWt 
b'rifeg^k ii^rn into' vi«w (under «n '€fhigm#j)'=tj)e 
itifetdftc6 6f ifkim, both bs n •preV^ttttrt^'fieeH^re 
/ro;^' iwypWrrt?, 6§6i) 'attd -as a i«irfeay,<fi»i/<fti. 
ciira/;- 6^^^) for the ^« and ks c6il*dthi«8rt4t 
fertile. Thfc book before quxrtedV* Th^-Hfctttt^ 
6f '0ru^,** hi l*'. 3S0^ amdfag m^y iftttfer' thing*, 
tnal^'thfe ihentlHtf of itV^" Ahifltetf'i«r'aliififl iS 
^fa kc?d rhiti^ral salt, (boldfy ajwto^ft thtt Necrt?* 
m!iCtef*g*H^n, €omtre,^6^,> tttardclhithtrfcmd 
of Msfbnes fduiid th tlie quaVrica of Franfee, Italy, 
^^ Eftgfetttii'^Awbtig^rteus other scntbi' tiktt 
iS^the'jrlfimen pltahieiitti; 0^ fedtheu'ed aluin, (^ki> 
tict^Tatriy Mliided t6 in the STStft line bf Coiiiiis). 
FV6» tlite EngHsli al*m is distilled a wateiv 
^fiki Slutid w^t^r^ whi'di is good against iilc<rs 
trserf^iternalfy, arid fs nsefuF in fevers continual 
ori^tennittingi ' Thwe isidto ^ik^ bntnt^ kban; 
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How to secure thf^l^f^JffHH|^,B^r]^h , ^i^ .,Vj; 
Broygbt to ff>y m^i i| Q^taifljihepbpfldjlwlt) v. ,11 
Of small regard to see to, yet^fellak^U'dK,! i ,■ / 
Iti ver y virtuous plant arid l|c^mg)b^rb ^^ j §^ 



(aii4 heaip^perbaps Uie expre^siqo ii^;jli^ ^^ of 

Xhi^last, fperi)Qii«Hof.iCoi)dition coannooly .irei^^ W 
liitle^bags und^ their n^rm pi^ an^ ^tbeix.feet . to 
pr^yi^ts^eatuig ; ^iguad Ijuence.per^^ th^reni^* 
abk},ptiFaa^iqf lin^ 6fiQ ia Comusr I pursed it^J 
T^f?;.flluff^oi^?vri^ always 4x1, flipaU 

fijbff^f pr ^^^adi^ X^^^^9 p^rhapsi the iD^otioii of 
itfi^p^tkif^j in^/^p«^ 639K Sqn?§ s^y itsiwpe is^ 
^^;f\y^ '6W )fc^ W«H %bt, bp^u? e ^ giyeg^^ ii^$tff? 
t9fdjiied jcolotiprsi,^.. 4?c,[' . In ^respect o£ tbi^Jasl; 
fctetfmpp^ i^Beem9,tx},,mey^fy/prQb^ 

chej^f^al bpoks gaenttion, ^| ]tbat Jt cbrysta|lKZfg fii 
gfe^t^t.qva)ijift;ijty;pn^jhe ai# of ft veBsel^pposi|i| 

tJ^^^lig^'n:^ ^«i»e; it; i^.fi;^ ^^^ pei^iw^ 
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Teljing their strange and vigorous faculties ; 
Amongst the rest a small unsightly root^ 
But of divine effect, he called me out ; 
The leaf was darkish, und had prickles on it» 
But in another country, as he saidf 650 

Bore a bright golden flowV but not in this 8oil : 
Unknown, and like esteemed, and the dull 9waui 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 
And yet more medicinal is it than that* Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave : 65J 
He caird it Haemo^ny, and gave it me. 
And bad me keep it as of sovereign use 

■ ■■■' I ' II — ■ ■ I I miu\i0mmmimi» " ■■ 

lowing lines seem to have relation to the circum*- 
stance that the inundation of the river which is 
represented by the Attendant Spirit, and that of the 
Nile, take place at the same, time of the year; 
that of the latter is always a subject of joy in 
Egypt, as being the cause of its fertility ; and ito 
commencement is evidenced by a more abundant 
&11 from the cataracts there, the noise of which is 
considerable, and by some de^qritied as deafeiing. 
*^ The .good angel'* af 666^ MeewtOi^Uude particui- 
larlylotiieEijgUshalum. : .. 
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.Whefe if he be, with dauntless hardihood 
And brandish'd blade rush on him, break his glass, 
And shed the luscious liquor on the ground : 660 
But seize his wand : though. he and his dUrst crew 
Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high, 
Or, like the sons of Vulcan, vomit smoke, 
Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink; 
Eld. Bro. Thyrsis, lead on apace. Til follow 
thee, 665 

And some good angel bear a shield before us. 

* The Scene changes to a stately Palace^ set out 



r.'Jt!^^^'.' ■ .-vt-t 



* By the stately palace we are to conceive the 
whole of America: the deliciousness of that 

4 

country in general, may relate to its abundance, 
not in corn only, but in vast varieties of fruits ; 
by, the soft music, an allusioh may be intended to 
South America alone, which has the shape of a 
lyre or lute, and is perpetually uttering sounds 
from its volcanoes ; on which account it was that 
Circe (who also represents South America) was 
so often described as singing ; by the tables and 
dishes, the various groupes of islands m the West 
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with all manner of delicioumess ; soft Mmic, 
Tables spread with all daintiss. Comus 
appears with his Rabble, and the Lady set in 
an enchanted Chair, to whom he offers his 
Glass, which she puts by, and goes about to 
rise. 

Com. Nay, Lady, sit; if I but wave this wand, 
Your nerves are all chained up in alabaster, 
And ycwi a statue, or as Daphne was. 
Root-bound, that fled Apollo. 670 



India Gulf may be referred to, from their resem- 
blance to such objects, as viewed in the map ; and 
if we conceive Cuba, the prototype of Comus 
himself (184,) to constitute the enchanted chair, 
its feet at the east end of the island, and then invert 
or turn upside down the prototype of the drinking- 
glass of fig. 183, it will be seen to resemble a 
female, with her face situate at the foot of the glass, 
and with the curved top of such an ornamental 
chair over her head : the identity of this lady 
with that formed by the outline of the Bay of 
Honduras has been already explained. 
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JLady. Fool, do not boast, 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacled, while Heav*n sees good. 
Com. Why are you vex*d, Lady ? why do you 

frown ? Qfis 

Here dwells no frowns, nor anger ; from these 

gates 
Sorrow flies far. See here be all the pleasures 

(677) Enough has already been said to show how 
aptly the prototype of Comus may be considered 
as the seat of pleasure. In the tempting liquors 
he offers, we have, in the first place, rum, the par- 
ticular produce of the West Indies ; and the mul- 
titude of small islands which constitute the district 
called le Jardin de la Heine (when this last is con- 
sidered as forming a drinking-glass as in fig. 183,) 
resemble the sparkles made by that liquor when 
mixed with water, for which vide that figure : we 
have in the next place, I think, (in the expression 
of 683, syrups mixed) an allusion to shrub, which 
last word, indeed, I take to be only a corruption 

n2 
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That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season. 680 
And first behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames, and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of balm, and fragrant syrups mixM. 
Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 685 

Is of such power to stir up joy as this, 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 
Why i^hould you be so cruel to yourself, 
And to those dainty limbs which Nature lent 
For gentle usage, and soft delicacy ? 690 

But you invert the covenants of her trust. 
And harshly deal like an ill borrower 
With that which you receivM on other terms. 
Scorning the unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty must subsist, 695 

Refreshment after toil, ease after pain. 
That have been tir*d all day without repast. 



of syrup. This liquor is further alluded to by the 
expression, brewed enchantments of line 706. 
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And timely rest have wanted ; but, fair virgin, 
This will restore all soon. 

Lady. Twill not, false traitQr, 700 

* 
'Twill not restore the truth and honesty 

That thou hast banished from thy tongue with 

lies. 
Was this the cottage and the safe abode 
Thou told'st me of? What grim aspects are these, 
These ugly-headed monsters ? Mercy guard 
me! • , 705 

Hence with thy brew'd inchantments, foul de- 
ceiver ; . 
Hast thou betray'd my credulous innocence 
With visor'd falshood, and base forgery ? 
And would'st thou seek again to trap me here ^ 
With liquorish baits fit to jnsnare a brute ? 710 
Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 



(705) Vide the various shapes of heads, formed 
as well by the outlines of the Island of Cuba as of 
those of Jan^aica, St. Domingo, &c. which well 
justify the expression here used. ' 



■« 
>* 
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I would not taste thy treasonous oflFer ; noiie 
But such as are good men„ can give good things, 
And that which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well -governed and wise appetite* 71^5 

Com. O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the stoic fur, 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub. 
Praising the lean aiid sallow abstinence. 
W herefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 720 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 
Covering the earth Vlth odors, fruits, and flocks, 
Thronging the seas with spawn iiinumerable. 
But all to please, and sate the curious taste ? 
And set to work millions of spinning worms, 725 
That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair'd 

silk. 
To deck her sons ; and that no corner might 
Be vacant of her plenty, in her own loins 
She hutchM th* all-worshipt ore, and precious 
gems 



(729) This concluding of the instances of plenty, 
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To store her children with : if all the world 730 
Should in a pet of temp* ranee feed on pulse, 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but 

frieze, 
Th* All-giver would be unthank'd, would be un- 

praised, 
Not half his riches known, and yet despisM, 
And we should serve him as a grudging master, 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth, 736 

And live like Nature's bastards, not her sons, 
Who would be quite surcharged with her own 

weight 
And strangled with her waste fertility, 

by a mention of the riches in the bowels of the 
earth, points to the abundance of gold, silver, and 
gems produced in the neighbouring country of 
South America. 

(738) The lines from this to the 746th will 
appear less bombastic, if we refer them duly to the 
objects of great magnitude which they really 
regard ; the first, to the libration of the earth upon 
her axis ; the 739th to the wings formed of the 
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Th* earth cumbered, and the wing'd air darkt with 
plumes, 740 

The herds would over-multitude their lords, 
The sea o'er-fraught would swell, and th' unsought 

diamonds 
Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep, 
And so bestud with stars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light, and come at last 7A5 
To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. * 
List, lady, be not coy, and be not cozen'd 
With that same vaunted name. Virginity. 
Beauty is nature*s coin, must not be hoarded, 
But must be current, and the good thereof, 750 

prototype of the nightingale, drawn in fig, 186, 
extending over the West India Gulf ; the 74'Oth 
to the sign or constellation Taurus,, which^ a$ 
shewn in treating of the Zodiac, has a main part 
of its prototype in this s^jixe gulf; the beginning 
of the 74 1st line, to those inundations of these seas, 
which, in former notes, have been spoken of more 
at large ; the 743rd to the West India Gulf again, 
as being the prototype of the Sign Gemini and its 



^ 




Consists of mutuarmd partaj^n bliss. 
Unsavory in the enjoynient of itself; 
If you let slip time, like a neglected rose' 
It withers on the stalk with languished head. 
Beauty is nature's brag, and must be shown T56 
In courts, in feasts, and high solemnities. 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship ; 
It is for homely features to keep home, 
They had their name thence ; coarse complexions 
And cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 760 
The sampler, and to tease the huswife's wool. 
What need a vermeil-tinctur'd lip for that, 
Love darting eyes, or tresses like the morn ? 
There was another meaning in these gifts. 
Think what and be advis'd, you are but young 
yet. 765 

Lady. I had not thought to have unlocked my lips 
In this unhallowed air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 



constellation of stars ; and the 746th to the con- 
stant action of a blazing sun,, for a considerable 
portion of the year vertical to, those districts. 
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Obtruding false rules, prankt in reason's garb. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 770 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 
Impostor, do not charge most innocent nature, 
As if she would her children should be riotous 
With her abundance; she, good cateress, 
Means her provision only to the good, 775 

TliTil live according to her sober laws, 
And holy dictate of spare temperance: 



(774) Good cateress. This very strange expres- 
sion seems to me to point to another remedy as 
useful against the fevers in question, namely, 
caterache or Scolopendrium, one of the species of 
plants called maiden-hair, which have the property 
of sweetening the blood. The History of Drugs, 
in treating of the caterache, says this particular sort 
of maiden-hair *' is called by the inhabitants of 
Languedoc, Goldy-locks, because of its near ap- 
proach to hair and its golden colour. It is pectoral, 
and particularly appropriated to diseases of the . 
spleen/' It had been before alluded to, among 
other remedies in 7685 tresses like the morn. 
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If every just inan^ that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly pamper'd luxury 780 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 

Nature*s full blessings would be well dispense 

In even unsuperfluous proportion, 

And she no whit incumber^ with her store, 

And then the giver would be better thanked, 785 

His praise due paid ; for swinish gluttony 

Ne'er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 

(787) Whether this expression, the swinish glut^ 
tony that crams and blasphemes its feeder^ may not 
involve some further evidence, in addition to that 
offered in the 3rd chapter on Homer, that le mal 
d* Amerique, as De P.auw calls it, is derived from 
eating the flesh of the peccary or Mexican hog, 
is for the reader to judge. The expressions ««n- 
sual sty (77) and sensual folly (984) may have the 
same subject possibly in view ; and as these evi- 
dences on that topic are very modern when com- 
pared with those which are stated in the beginning 
of this volume to have originally led to that con- 
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But with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on ? 
Or have I said enough ? To him that dares 790 
Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous 
words 



jeciure ; so I think another strong modern confir- 
mation of that conjecture arises from the following 
statement. It is well-known that the balsam of 
copyba (or capivy as it is more commonly called) 
is of very great efficacy in the cure of one species 
of the Mai d' Amerique. " The History of Drugs'* 
after stating the medicinal qualities of it, adds the 
following traditionary fable, which, duly explained, 
seems to lead to the conclusion for which I con- 
tend. " The natives (of South America) found 
out the virtues of this balsam by means of certain 
hogs in those parts, who presently, when they 
were wounded, would strike their teeth against 
the trunks of these trees, from whence the balsam 
would flow into their wound ; and this they 
wou^ld continue to do till t|jey were perfectly 
well.*' 
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Against the sun-clad power of chastity ; 

Fain would I something say, yet to what end ? 

Thou hast nor ear, nor soul to apprehend 

The sublime notion, and high mystery, 795 

That must be utter'd to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of virginity. 



(792) From what was said in the note on line 
421, it has appeared that the Peruvian bark has 
already been in -the contemplation of the poet ; 
and it has been since particularly alluded to by 
the expression of corporal rind of 673, and perhaps 
by the vermeil'tincttired lip of 762: it is here 
again most specially alluded to, and in the 795th 
and following lines, but with so very marked a 
reverence, that I think it fit to imitate the example 
of the poet and leave the veil over it as I find it. 
In the conclusion of the speech, however, by the 
mention of the^anie and the brute earth shaking', 
the allusion is distinct enough to the fires and 
earthquakes of the volcanoes of the Andes moun* • 
tains of Peru, where this superlatively useful 
remedy is found. 
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And thou art worthy that thou should'st not know 
More happiness than this thy present lot. 
Enjoy your dear wit and gay rhetoric, 800 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence. 
Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced ; 
Yet, should I try, the uncontrolled worth 
Of this pure cause would kindle nay rapt spirits 
To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 805 

That dumb things would be movM to sympathize, 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves and 

shake, 
Till all thy magic structures rearM so high. 
Were shatterM into heaps o'er thy false head. 
Com. She fables not ; I feel that I do fear 810 

Her words set off by some superior power ; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shudd'ring dew 



(812) The frequent allusions which have been 
made passim to the torpid numbness, which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the ague, cannot 
have escaped the reader's attention, as in the 
fierves beii^g all chained up like those of a statue 
in the 667th line ; in the mention of dumb things 
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Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 

Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus 

To some of Saturn's crew. I must dissemble, 815 

And try her yet more strongly. Come, no more, 

This is mere moral babble, and direct 

Against the canon laws of our foundation ; 

I must not suffer this, yet 'tis but the lees 

And settlings of a melancholy blood : 820 

But this will cure all strait, one sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise and taste. 

The Brothers rush in with sivords drawn^ wrest his 
Glass out ofhishand^ and break it against the 
ground ; his Rout make sign of resistance^ but 
are all driven in.'-^The Attendant Spirit comes 
in. 

Spir. What have you let the false enchanter 
'scape ? 
O, yt mistook ; ye should have snatch'd his wand 



#■ ' ' • 



in 806 ; in a most particular manner in this 819th 
line, and again in the 839th, post. 



And bound him fast ; without his rodrevers'dS26 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the lady that sits here 

In stony fetters fix'd and motionless. 

Yet stay, be not disturbed ; now I bethink me,830 



(830) Now J bethink me. It will be seen from 
the quotations frooi Virgil set out hereafter, that 
frequent allusions to the bark are made therein by 
the word meraor alone; that is, by a pun upon the 
name of the Mamore, the river in South America, 
on which the bark-tree grows ; this expression 
here alludes to the same circumstance ; and as it 
has been above stated, that the Attendant Spirit or 
Shepherd, vv ho is now speaking, represents that 
very river, it seems to imply, that at the same 
time the bark is administered, another remedyt 
which is now about to be disclosed, is tp be ad- 
ministered likewise. It has been shewp in the 
third chapter on Homer, that theexcellent qualities 
of calomel or mercury are disguised in the Odyssey 
under an enigma of the herb moly ; those of alum, 
in this mask, under the enigma upon haemony ; 
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Some other means I have which may be us'd, 
Which once of Melibaeus old I learned, 



those qf the Peruvian bark, under a disguise 
almost amounting to enigma, as stated in the note 
on line 792. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that a remedy, which as being the last men- 
tioned (andfrom what isotherwise said of it,) should 
seem to be the most effective of the cures for the 
ague and its concomitant or consequent fevers 
mainly in question, should be brought forward 
under the veil of an enigma likewise. This re- 
medy, as far as I can learn, has become entirely 
obsolete in modern practice, and confined to the 
use of painters and other artists ; in one word, it 
is the gum lac. But though it forms no item at 
present in the materia medica, accounts of some 
of its medical qualities stiil exist upon record. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, under the article 
lacca, says of it, that " it is likewise used for 
medicinal purposes : thestick-hic is the sort used. 
It is of great esteem in Germany and other coun- 
tries,^ for laxity and sponginess of the gums, pro- 

VOL. VI. O 
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The soothest shepherd that e'er pipM on plains, 
There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, 



ceeding from cold or a scorbutic habit ; for this 
use the lac is boiled in water, with the addition of 
a little alum, which promotes its solution ; or a 
tincture is made from it with rectified spirit : this 
tincture is recommended also internally in. the 
fluor albus, and in rheumatic and scorbutic disor- 
ders: it has a grateful smell, and not unpleasant, 
bitterish, astringent taste." The History of Drugs 
so often before cited, speaks of it in a more parti* 
cular manner, as follows : " The natural gum lac, 
^or that in the stick, is a reddish guoi, that is hard, 
.clear, and transparent, which is brought us, ad- 
hering to little sticks or reeds, of the thickness and 
length Qf ope's finger from the kingdom of Pegu, 
lyhenpe i{,, is brought in quantities. This gum, 

accordipg-M^^*^ relation of the Sieur Rousseau, 
^^ho was> loRg time in the Indies, ^peci^Uy in< 

fersia and P^gUj where they gs^ther this gum 
.[aCy-says, th^ in f hose p^rt§ Ih^rejs^ yast quan- 
4ijty of insec^, , like our P9?ngjpn fe, that^ather 
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That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn 
Btream, 835 

m 

together the dew which is found on several trees, 
after the same manner as we observe our bees ; 
and when they are full of this dew, they discharge 
it upon whatever they meet with : so that the in- 
habitants of those places stick a great many 
branches of trees, sticks or reeds, as we do here in 
the ground for peas or the like, to run upon ; so 
that the flies may discharge their loads of dew 
upon those sticks, and the sun dries them to a gum 
that is hard, as we see it ; Which is not unreason- 
able to suppose, since all the lac we have brought 
over, sticks upon different pieces of wood, and 
likewise upon little reeds. Besides, it is easy to 
see, that this gum does not flow from these littU 
pieces of wood, on which it is found sticking; 
because ihere are no footsteps or appearances from 
whence such a matter should proceed. Thjrt 
which makes the beauty of this gum, is the quan- 
tity, of flies that are in it; for the said Sieur 
Rousseau has assured me, that the head 

o 3 
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Sabrina is Her name, a virgin pure ; 

Whilom she was the daughter of Locrine, 

--» I - — — ■ ■ - -■_■ 

of these flies, put into spirit of wine, makes 
the most beautiful red imaginable ; and that 
it was the tip or some part of these flies, that 
made them be called, with just reason, 
the animal cochineal, and not the mestic cochineal. 
When this gum is in perfection, they gather these 
small sticks loaded with lac which they keep to 
make a tincture of, and to trade with several 
nations, especially with the. Dutch and English, 
which is what we call stick-lac, or lac in the cane. 
*-The English have brought into France for many 
years, a large quantity of the finest gum lac, made 
in the shape of ears, whence it has received the 
iiame of ear gumJ^ The\^same account, after 
repeating that " the gum lac comes from Pegu, 
adhering to sticks of the size of one*s finger, and 
thence called stick lac, and that it is the produce 
of certain winged ants or flies, observes as to its 
qualities, that it yields abundance of oil with some 
salt, that it is penetrating, detersive, promotes per- 
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That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 
She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 

spiration, strengthens the gums, and resists the 
malignity of humours ; and in speaking of its uses 
in the arts, says that the fine Venetian lac is made 
with mestic cochineal, which remains after draw- 
ing off the first carmine ; which substance called 
carmine is in another part of the same history 
stated to be made from the mestic cochineal.** 
This long quotation being premised, it will not 
be necessary to go into very great length in ex- 
planation of the enigma, which is contained in 
the passage extending from the 831st lin^ to tl^p 
947th ; the answer to which, as I apprehend, is 
gum lac. Melibaeus, (mille bees,) points with 
sufficient plainness to the thousands of flies like 
bees, which produce that substance. I do not 
pretend to understand the story of Locrine, Brute, 
and Guendolen, and have not been ^ble to borrow 

". • '-■'■. ' " ' ■ ■ i ■ fi- 

any lights upon it from the wretched composition 
of the tragedy of Locrine, which is so very much 
out of its place among thevolumesof Shakspeare: 
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Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen, ' B40 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood 

perhaps the original legend upon which it is 
founded might give more satisfactory informa- 
tion. But the heads of all the rivers of Gamboge, 
Siam, Pegu, and Ava, (in which countries the kc 
is found,] are near to each other, and in the rainy 
season at the time of the summer tropic, (when, 
as we are informed by Mr. Barrow in his account 
of Cpchin-Chlna, the coast of that whole country 
k flooded by the sea for a great distance inland,) 
those rivers may flow into leach other, and that 
of Ava or Pegu, 'instead of falling in the Bay 
of Bengal, naay, by a cross-flowing course, faUinto 
the^Gulfof Si«m; but, however that may be, as 
the little insect in question, whether a bee px a 
fly, derives its name of cochineal, (more properly 
spelt cochinille,) from the country of Cochin- 
China, which produces it ; so, one of the most 
remarkable circumstances regarding the a(jjpining 
country of Malacca or Malay, being that the in- 
habitants wear a peculiar sort of little curved 
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That stay'd her flight with bi^ cross-flowing 
course. 

dagger, called a creese, I from thence derive the 
naiague of Sabrina, quasi a little sabre, or sabre-ina, 
with reference to the country she represents. 
Some other means^ (S31,) involves a pun upon 
the kingdom of Mien^ and the river Menam 
which flows through it, and lies directly between 
the rivers of Ava and Siam. The word piteous 
(846,) contains a pun also upon the town of Ptei, 
which appears to be one of the most considerable 
towns upon the Ava ; and I strongly incline to 
think that the lady's calling for pity in her e3(<- 
pression of *' Mercy guard nae," (7(X5,) and the 
frequent mention of supplications being ordained, 
(as in the quotations from Livy hereafter given,) 
involve a like pun upon the name of this town of 
Ptei. Oft at eve^ (853,) contains a pun likewise 
upon the name of Ava itself. The ambrosial or 
everlasting oils^ (850,) allude to the circumstance 
that three out .of the four rivers above named, 
have theg^r $rst sources about the region of the 
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The water-nymphs that in the bottom play'd, 
Held up their pearled wrists and took her in. 



tropic of Cancer, the position of which is immor- 
tal in its nature. Lack^ (855,) unlock^, (862,) 
lake, (875,) look, (881, and 920,) locks, (892,) 
are all enigmatical allusions to the name of lac ; 
while carol and rustic lays, (859,) warbled song, 
(8(54,) adjurifig verse^ (868,) are expressions 
•which enigmatically point to the two principal 
tdvvns of Toud-song and Tarem-song, bordering 
'upon the large district of Brahm-Song, all of 
which' lie contiguous to the head of the river Ava, 
(one of the brandies of which river towards its 
head is called Ziic-tora) and are situate imme- 
diately' between the country of Ava and India 
Propef, to which latter Brahm-Song is a sort of 
dependency ; and, if It be recollected that India is 
the prototype of thfe Sign Virgo, that circumstance 
willexplain the remarkable expressions contained 
m the S65th and 866th lines. Finally, by the 
frequently-repeated mention of listen, (871, 876, 
877, 899) there seems to be a special allusion to 
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Bearing her Strait to^oged NereusVhall,. . 845 

Who, piteous of her woes, reared her lank head, 

^ I I I - - -- ., j-^ -^ ^ ■ • ^^-. m — ^■■-^ — ^ .^^^ — • 

ear-lac in particular. — To go back for a moment 

to the beginning of this speech, though 1 should 

incline to think, from the word mutters of the 

827th line, that it is intended to intimate that 

one of the causes of the release of the lady, (or 

putting an end to the stagnancy of the waters in 

le Jardin de la Reine,) might be the river Mamore^ 

(known also by the name of Mateira,) taking a 

backward course over the plains about the Lake 

Parime, (rather than directly down ^the Amazon,) 

and so giving a new impulse to the waters in the 

West India Gulf; yet by the reversal of Comus's 

rod mentioned in the preceding line, 1 apprehend 

that by the expression *' backward mutters,*' 

there is another special allusion to the country 

< 
producing the gum lac, and thereby to that 

substance itself; for the countries of Ava, P^u, 

and Cochin-China that produce the Jac, lie nearly 

in the antimeridian of the Island of Cuba, at the 

other side of the tropic of Cancer (considered as a 
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And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar'd lavers strew 'd with asphodil, 
And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropped in ambrosial oils till she revivM, 860 



line and not a circle^) the line of which tropic has 
been stated to constitute Comus's rod. His wand, 
mentioned in the line next before, has been 
before said to have its prototype in that same 
^Jardin de la Reine so often before mentioned, 
which has in fact the shape of a wand; and by 
the brothers snatching it is to be understood 
the waves of the sea in the West India Gulf, 
again rushing in^mqng the isl^ds of that Jardin 
de la R^ne, and puttipg ^n end tp the stagnancy 

« 

of the waters there* 

(834) This expression of the Attendant Spirit, 
in speaking of Sabrina, she is ''not far fro^ 
hence* is geographically correct; for she lies 
nearly unjder the same line of longitude, but in the 
antimeridian of Cuba, and in the same line of 
latitude, adjoining like Cuba to the trppic of 
Cancer; as stated in a former note. 
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And underwent a quick immortal cbadge. 

Made goddess of the river. Still she retains 

Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 

Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

Helping all urchin blasts and ill-luck signs S55 

That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make, 

Which she with precious vial'd liquors heals. 

For which the shepherds at their festivals 

Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays. 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream, 

Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 861 

And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell, 

If she be right invoked with warbled song ; 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 865 

To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 

In hard-besetting need : this will I try. 

And add the pow*r of some adjuring verse. 

Song. 
Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 870 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 
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In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of thy amber- dropping hair ; 

Listen for dear honor's sake, 

Goddess of the silver lake. 875 

Listen and save. 
Listen and appear to us 
In name of great Oceanus, 



(872) Under. This expression relates I appre- 
hend to Sabrina's being situate at the antimerldian 
of the Attendant Spirit, i. e. in the eastern 
hemisphere on, the other side of the globe. 

(877) The numerous invocations to sea gods 
and goddesses contained in this and the following 
lines, may have a reference to the circumstance 
above noticed, that the countries of Cochin- 
China, Pegu, and Malacca represented by Sabrina, 
are inundated by the sea for a part of the year as 
mentioned in a former not«. That Cochin-China 
is particularly alluded to appears from Sabrina's 
mention of her chariot or €oach, (902) to which 
there had been before anvX>blique. allusion by the 
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Sabr. Shepherd, *tis my office best 

To help ensnared chastity : 

Brightest Lady, look on me 920 

Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 

Drops that from my fountain pure, • 

I have kept of precious cure, 

Thrice, upon thy finger's tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip ; 92i 

Next this marble venomM seat 

Smear'd with gums of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chaste palms moist and cold ; 

Now the spell hath lost its hold ; 

^ — . . 

(934) There may be here, perhaps, an allusion 
to the stick-lac in particular, from its having the 
shape of fingers : in the terms, rubied tip, to its 
red colour ; in 927? an allusion to it, nominatim, as a 
gum ; and lastly, in the expressions lost its hold, 
929 ; never miss, 935 ; and in the repeated depffe* 
cation of mischifefs in the twelve following lineg, 
there seems by their negations, to be a reference 
to the lacking or wanting things, and thereby to 
tlie Q»ne of the substance in question. 
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And I must haste ere morning hour 930 

To wait in Amphitrite's bow'r. 

Sabrina descends^ and the Lady rises out of her seat. 
Spir. Virgin, daughter of Locrine, 

ft 

Sprung of old Anchises* line,* 

May thy brimmed waves for this 

Their full tribute never miss 935 

From a thousand petty rills, 

That tumble down the snowy hills : 

Summer drought or singed air 

Never scorch thy tresses fair, 

Nor wet October's torrent flood 9+0 

Thy molten crystal fill with mud ; 

May thy billows roll ashore 

The beryl and the golden ore ; 

May thy lofty head be crownM 

With many a tow'r and terras round, 945 

(936) It may be seen, on inspecting the map, 
that there are multitudes of small streams that fall 
into the rivers of Ava, Pegu, and Siam about the 
heads of their course. 

{9^5) There is in this line sin allusion to Mount 
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And here and there, thy banks upon, 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 



Come, Lady, while Heaven lends us grace, 

Let us fly this cursed place, 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 9'50 

With some other new device : 

Not a waste or needless sound. 

Till we come to holier ground ; 

I shall be your faithful guide 

Through this gloomy covert wide, 955 

And not many furlongs thence 

Is your father's residence, 

Where this night are met in state. 

Many a friend to gratulate 



Taurus upon a branch of which, as extending 
throughout Asia, the kingdoms of Ava, Pegu, 
Siam, and Laos, where the lac is found, are 
situate. 

(958) It might appear at firstsightthattheexpres- 

•■.».«iii-- 

sion of this night (which implies the sun being in the 
tropic of Capricorn,) involves a contradiction to 

m 

the explanations offered in the precedingnotes; but, 

VOL. VI. P 
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His wish'd presence, and beside 1)60 

All the swains that near abide, 

With jigs, and rural dance resort ; 

We ahall catch them at their sport, 

And our sudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth and chear ; 965 

Come let us haste, the stars grow high, 

But night sits monarch yet in the mid-sl^y.. , 

on the contrary (it being recollected where the 
prototype of the Peer is situate, i, e. on the Ama- 
zon), the meeting him in state would rather seeoi 
to imply a stagnancy, as supposed during the 
winter months ; for it is not till the coming of 
the brothers, (or the union of the West India Gulf 
with the inundations at the top of South Ame- 
rica,) that the summer takes place, and that is 
evidenced by their sudden coming having the 
effect of doubling all the mirth and chear by the 
great brilliancy^ pf the sun at that time : and that 
has not yet taken place, as is proved by the 967th 

« * - ■ ^ 

line. 
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* The Scene changes^ presenting Ludlo^v 
Town and the President's Castle ; then coffke 
in Country "dancers^ ^J[i^^ them the At- 
tendant Spirit j with the two Brothers and the 
Lady. 



hi i ■ 



* As the prototype of the Peer has been fixed 
about the middle of the course of the Amazon^ 
looking north (vide fig. 181), we are there to look 
for Ludlow town (or the low plains) where the 
waters stagnate in the season which is free from 
the inundation : the country-dancers would seem 
to point to the multitude of rivers in the interior 
of South America when swelled by the melting of 
the ice from the Andes, the first cause of the 
inundations, which inundations, however, are after- 
wards extended immeasurably by the particular 
junction of the river Mamore (the Attendant Spirit) 
aiid the waters of the West India Gulf, (the Two 
Brothers and the Lady), probably through the 
medium of the several mouths of the river Oroo- 
noko. 

p 2 
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Song. 



Spir. Back, shepherds, back, enough your play, 
Till next sunshine holiday ; 

(96S) This and the following lines of the second 
song allude to the recoil that takes place (further 
alluded to by the meaning of the Greek name of the 
God Mercury, spfJU^g^ as derived &om spfJUl a stop) 
whenthe WestlndiaGulf will hold nomore, (which 
may be one cause, perhaps, of the hurricanes to 
which that gulf is so remarkably subject) by which 
recoil, the union of the father and mother would 
take place with their children ; the prototypes of 
all of them are assigned above, except that of the 
Peer's lady ; she has hers, as drawn in 

Fig. 187, 
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Here be without duck or nod 970 

Other trippings to be trod 

Of lighter toes, and such court guise 

As Mercury did first devise 

With the mincing Dryades 

On the lawns, and on the leas. 975 

This second Sang presents them to their Father 

' and Mother. 

Noble Lord and Lady bright, 

I have brought ye new delight ; 

Here behold, so goodly grown. 

Three fair branches of your own ; 

Heaven hath timely tried their youth, * 980 



«' ■ 11 



on the left bank of the river Amazon, looking south, 
and situate a little aboye the prototype of the Peer 
himself, as drawn in fig. ISl. 

(976) From the brightness mentioned here, and 
the new delight of the next line, we are to under- 
stand that summer, with all its brilliancy, is now 
come. 

(980) This line implies that the brothers form a 

sign in the heavens, the Gemioi. 

^' 
11 
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Their faith^ their patience, wd their truth, 
And sent thein here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise. 
To triumph in victorious dance 
O'er sensual lolly and intemperance. 



98j 






(983) The crown alluded to here is drawn in 



Fig. 188, 




/.».,♦■ 
aha comprizes (according to its prototype) the 

whole gulf of the West Indies ; the childreii are 

sent with it, because their prototypes are consti- 

futed by the s^me identical spacieV' 
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The Dances ended, the Spirit epiloguizes, 

Sjnr. To the ocean now I fly, 
And those happy climes that lie 



WH 



(986) As the fables mentioned in this epilogue 
of the Attendant Spirit have no absolute connec- 
tion with that part of the subject of the poem, 
which hail been mainly considered above, all that 
is necessary to observe upon the epilogue is, that 
besides the general reference which it undoubtedly 
has to South America, it seems also by the men- 
tion of gardens (as alluding obliquely to le Jardin 
de la Reine ;) golden^ (to the gold-producing 
country of Mexico ;) flowers^ (to the neighbouring 
country of Florida ;) ears, (to the ear-Uc ;) queen 
(to the quina, or quinquina;) and by the mention 
of twins (as alluding to the sign of Gemini ;) to 
involve an artful and disguised recapitulation of 
all the principal subjects of the poem. 

To all the editions of this poem there is prefixed 
a letter of dedication (printed below)* as to which 
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Where day never shuts bis eye, 
Up in the broad fields of the sky : 



■I • -PI 



I consider the name of the party to whom it is 
addressed, the Lord Brackly, heir of Lord Bridg- 
water, to contain an oblique intimation, that 



* To the Right Honourable John Lord Viscount Bracldy, 
Son and Heir Apparent to the Earl of Bridgwater ^ 8fc. 

My Lord^ 

This poeui, tvhich received its first occasion of 
birth from yourself and others of your noble family^ and 
much honour from your own person 'in the performance, 
now returns again to make a final dedication of itself to 
you. Although not openly acknowledged by the author, 
yet it is a legitimate ofispring, so lovely and so much de- 
sired, that the often copying it hath lired my pen, to give 
my several friends satisfaction, and brought me to a ncr 
cessity of producing it to the public view ; and now to 
oSer it up in all rightful devotipn to those fair hopes and 
rai4 endowments of your much promising youth, which 
give a full assurance, to all that know you, of a future 
excellence. "Live, sweet Lord, to be the honour of your 



There I suck the liquid air . • * D$6 

All amidst the gardens fair 



■■If I »i 



brackish' water, or bilgewater, (as brackish wat^r 
is often called) is the basis of all the enigmas Of 
the poem, being the legitimate cause of the dis- 
eases in question there ;-thotigb<as insinuated in 
the second passage of the dedication) not com- 
monly imagined to be so. The names of the 
other chief persons who presented the mask, the 
Egertons, if supposed to be derived from aigre, 
may suggest the same idea as that of Brack ly ; 
and the name of Lawes subscribed to the dedica- 
tion, involves a sort of pun upon Lues, the gene- 

ral name for any infectious fever. The Mask's 

« 
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name, and receive this as your own^ from the hands of 
Lim^ who hath, by many favours^ been long obliged to 
your most honoured parents, and as in this representation 
jour Attendant Tbyrsis, so now in all real expression, 

Your faithful and most obedient Servant, 

H. LAWES. 



That there eternal summer dwells 

And west-i^inds with musky wing 

About the cedarn alleys fling . KKX) 

Nard and Cassia's balmy smells. 
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Another instance maybe given in thegin-sem, gin- 
-sengy or ging-sing plants which, though in universal 
medical use in China, is with ua abandonedi if not 
despised. Of this plant I find the following accounts in a 
Letter from P^re Jartoux (one of Les Lettreg Edifiantes) 
to the Procurator-general of the Missions of India and 
Ch'ma at Paris. Dated Peking, 12tb April, 1711, 'f Tl*e 
map of Tartary, which we are now drawing by the: Smpe- 
ror's order, procuied us an opportunity of seeing tbe fa^ioUs 
plant giti-seng, so highly valued in China, and 90 Uttlj^ 
known io Europe. [Here is inserted the foUovving note, of 
Mr. Lockman the translator, viz.': /We are told thot 
among the presents which the enibtissadors of Sinm pre^ 
''sented to the King of France; there was a consjderi^ 
quantity of gin-seng. At that time the gin^-seng wasilijbtle 
Ivnown in Europe: it is mentioned by Father Martiaius. in 
his Atlas, and by Father Kircher iti^^ his. China BliiQieala. 
'According to the former, th^ Jlipon^ze ^eaUtaher^iorseug 
.i)ist,- in their language* Father Tochard ^Iso speiks^of it 
in bis first voj^age. He declaresf that giajmpIieKmao^and 
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Iris there with humid bow. 

Waters the odorous bankS) that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can shew, 1005 



. " UJ g- ' l ■ ■ _ ■ 



seng signifies either to kill or cure, according as it is pro* 
Dounced ; that it is so called, because this root is sometimes 
shaped like a man, and causes good or bad effects accord- 
ing as it is administered. In the embassy of the Dutch to 
China, where mention is made of the gin-seng, it is also 
observed that the Japoneze call it nisi ; that it was named 
gin-$eng, from its being shaped like a man who straddles 
out his legs, termed by the Chinese gin,.&c. Lastly, 
Father Le Compte, in his .Memoirs of China, writes it 
gin-sem; gin, says he, signifies man, and sem a plant or 
simple : as though we should say, the human simple, or 
the simple which resembles man. Travellers who interpret 
these words di&rently shoold be excused, as , tjsey were 

« 

not acquainted with the force and power, of the Chines^ 
characters, which alone denote the true significatipn of 
words.*] Aboot the end of July 1709, we arrived at a 
Tillage distant but four short leeg^s fn)m the kingdom of 
Corea, and inhabited by Tartars called Cakartatze; one of 
those Tartars went and fetched from the neighbouring 
mountains four plants of gin-seng, and brought tbem to us. 
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And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 



unbroken, in a basket. I took one of them at random, 

.'■■•"■'"■ 
and drew the figure of it in its whole dimensions as well as 

4 , 

I could ; a copy whereof I now send you, which will be 

' ' ' ". . • " • 
explained at the close of this letter. 

l 
'' The most skilful physicians in China have writ whole 

volumes concerning the properties of this jplant ; it is in- 

troduced into most of the medicines administered bjr 

them to persons of distinction, it being of too high a 

price for the common people. The Chinese declare it to 

be a sovereign remedy where persons are brought very low 

by excessive fatigue either of mind or body: they ddd, 

that it dissolves phlegm ; cures the pleurisy, and any 

*■...". " . . ■■".". ■ /.. . ' ' ■ ■ 

weakness upon the lungs; stops vomitings; strengthens 

the orifice of the stomach, and creates an kppetite ; it 

likewise dispels the spleen and vapours; relieves in short- 

ness of breath, by strengthening the stomach ; gives vigoiir 

to the animal ^pirits^ and prodiices lympha in the blood : 

lastly^ ft is of use in vcrtigos and dizziness of sight, and 

prolong^ theTife'bf old men, 

" ^' We inay iaaturally suppose that the Chigesc and Tar- 
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Waxing well of his deep wound 1010 

In slumbers soft, and on the ground 
Sadly sits th' Assyrian queen ; 
But far above in spangled sheen 



tars would not esteem this root so prodigiously^ if it did 
not constantly produce the happiest effects: even persons 
in good health often take it to invigorate their strength. 
I am persuaded that this plant; in the bands of Europeans 
well skilled in pharmacy^ would be an excellent medicine^ 
if they had bqt enough of it to make the proper experi- 
ments^ to examine its nature chemically ; and to admi- 

nister the due quantities, agreeably to the species of dis- 

• ' . " •. ' 

order or disease.it might help to cure/' 

[P^re Jartoux then proceeds to state several cases in 

('.-■■ . ' ■ ■ . ' 

which the beneficial eflects of the gin-seng root were proved 
by himself^ and that within an hour after eating it, raw 
and unprepared ; and then, shortly noticing bow it Sa 
usually prepared and administered, he adds:] '^Hie 
places where the gin-seng grows are totally separated from 
the provhu^e of Quan-tong, called Leatong in our ancient 
Qiaps, by a barrier of wooden stakes encompassing all tbfit 
province, and round which soMiersfr^re patrolling.perpetu- 
ally, to ke«p the Chinese from fping out end ^^t^iltf 
this root. JW»v>tttherlc»i/tM||ftlii€ Bttnost vigHance m 
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Celestial Cupid her famM son, advahc'd. 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet intranc'd, 1015 

After her wandering labors long. 
Till free consent the gods among, 



used on this occasion, yet a thirst of gain prompts the 
Chinese (sometimes to the number of two or three thou- 
sand) to enter these deserts secretly, though they run the 
hazard ofbeing enslaved, and consequently of losing the fruit 
of their labour^ in case they happen to be discovered either 
coming out of that province or going into it. The Emperor 
desiring that the Tartars should reap the profit, preferably 
to the Chinese^ had ordered (in 1709). ten thousand of the 
former to go and gather all the gin-seng they could find, 
upon condition that each of them should give his Majesty 
two ounces of the beit." 

l]P6re Jartoux then states the order which is observed 
by this army of botanists, in the course of which the trans- 
lator, Mr. Lockman, gives a note of his own, viz.: '^A 
very particular account is given of the nature and qualities 
of this plant, and the several distempers it cures, in Father 
Du Halde's large Account of China. It is there observed, 
that this root bears a resemblance to the human figure, 
and is of a spirituous nature ; and another author, quoted 
in Father Du Halde's Description, say^, that this root has 
the hands» feet, face, and eyes of a man, and abounds very 



Make her his eternal bride. 

And from her fair unspotted side 

Two blissful twins are to be bom, 1020 

Youth and Joy ; so Jove hath sworn. 

much in spirits/' ' Among the diseases enumerated by the 
translator in which the gin-seng is beneficial, he 'observes 
that it isof greatsQrvice against melancholy and sinking of 
the spirits; palpitation of the heart, attended with sweating; 
fevers caused by adecay of thespirits ; consumptionsattended 
with spitting of blood; andyfinally^in malignant fevers. The 
gin-seng; according to the Chinese botanists^/seoms to h6 
the much-sought-for panacea : it pays a high ddty to the 
Emperor> and the defirauding him of any part of it is made 
death : it comes to Pekin from several places, as Leotong, 
Corea, Northern Tartary, and Japan]^ P^re Jartoux after 
describing some varieties of the plaAt^ further says, I do not 
know why the Chinese call it giD seng^ i.e. the resemblance, 
of a man ; not having seen any otie resembling ever so Titde- 
the bnman figure ; and those whose doty it is to search for 
it, assured me that they never met with any more (among - 
the plants in qaestiod) of soch as resemble the homau 
shape, than athong the other roots, which chance somt* 
times throws ittto fantastical forms. The Tartari sail it 
more justly Orhota, i. e. the first of pTants. 

VOL. Vl.^^ Q 
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But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth's end^ 
. Where the bowM welkin slow doth bend, 1025 

There is a favourable account of this plant in the history 
ofSiaai/vol. 2 of Harris's Voyages, p. 187; and Pdre le 
Comte, yiho like Pkre Jartoux was a missionary to China, 
speaks most highly of its virtues. Mr. Bell^ hovre^er, (of 
Antermony) io his Travels, p. 353, does not speak of it in 
such exalted terms. His words are these : ^' I cannot but 
take notioi$i;<)a this occasion, of a famous plant c^Jledgiog- 
sing, whidi grows in the province of Leotoog. Tlie root 
of it is so much esteemed for its physical virtues^ t^at it is 
gathered by people appointed by the Bmperor (of China) 
for this purpose only, and is valued at the rate of about 
twenty-five pounds sterling the pound weight. It is so 
rare, that the emperor sent two pounds of it only^ in a 
present to his Czarish majesty. £ could never learn from 
their physicians what specific qualities this plant j)ossessed, 
only that It was of universal use. I have heard ma^y stories 
of strange cures performed by it ; that persons seemingly 
dead have hj its means been restored ta health. I believe 

indeed Jit may be a good restorative pkmt; but if it really 

« 

has any extraordinary virtues, I could never discover tfaepi, 
though I made many experinients on it at different tim«9**' 
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And from thence can dear as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 



I have another account of this plant from a prirate friend, 
of the soundest judgment on all subjects, and of particular 
experience in this, from having, before he retired from his 
situation as captain of an East India ship, carried much of 
it to the Chinese market : his account states that the. 
growth of it is not confined to the province of Leotong in 
China, but that it is found in North America, from whence, 
before the present wSr, it was consigned to one ot tv^ 
houses in London, which houses furnished the traders to 
China with it, and that it was so much in request there, 
that it yielded a profit of 40 or 50 per cent ; that since the ' 
war, however, the Americans have carried it to China 
themselves. This gentleman understands that the plant is 
in general of a restorative nature, and that it is sought 
with so much avidity as it is by the ChinesCi for the same 
reason as makes them so fond of eating their famous bird"* 
nests, (hat is, as an Aphrodisiac tending to increase plea- 
sure or restore the powers of those who have become debi« 
litated by excess. 

My motives for going into so much length on the 
subject of this plant are these; first, to express my regret, 
aft P^re Jartoux has done, that its properties shootd not be 

q2 
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Mortals, that would-foUow mci 
Love Virtue, she aloue is freCi 



more fully examinee} bj' Europeans, and secondly, because, 
when this treatisje was first printed in the year 1805, [ thought 
that this plant miswered one of the enigmas stated in the 
Mask of Ck>mu8, a contusion to which I had been led by 
the following circumstanee. In speaking of the cure 
ofcomplaints arising from drinking bad water,^ the same 
learned pbysiciaq (Dr. Mead^ who iscit^iq t))j^.former 
note) seemed to have given into a belief of (hosi^rjv^oderful 
powers of music on which the aiu^ij^nt <;lfuisi^a|. if jrijtc^ 
dwell so much, but which, if taken literal^;, app^wtp ^e 
to be absolute nonsense* In page 7.3 he express himself 
thns : '^ We have a famous testimony in Gali^i^^ ,^ho tells 
us that .£sculapius used to tecover those in wbqm, yi9l^nt 
emotions of the mind had induced a hot. tecnp^raqient^of 
body, by melody and sonigs. Pindar mentions th^e same 
thing (be says); and again, in p. 7^«rhe cj^a .tj^ &^pwi/^g 
passage from Plutarch de Musica. '^Thl^les pf Ci-^t^, 
when sent for by the Lacedaemonians to removie them ffom 
the pestilence, did ii by the help of music ;" and Pr. Mead 
then offers bis own statements on 'the Yite pf the taran* 
tula spider, ^^ which," he says, " is cured by causing the pa^ 
tient to dance to mubic, and by playing upon the part bitteq^ 
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i 

She can teach ye how to climb * 1030 

Higher than the sphery chime ; 

&c. &c." Not being able to concur with this very learnel 
physician, either in respect to what he says of thetarantala 
spider^ or in taking the ancient authors whom he quotes, 
according to their literal statements; and being well 
Satisfied that those ancient authors were in the constant 
habit of disguising the subjects they treated, under the veil 
of enigma, I fancied that the gin-sing plant, from hs name^ 
as referable to songs or singing, from the botanical 
appearances of its stalk or leaves, (of which an engravfog 
was added to the treatise,) aad from its medical qualities 
as described bj the Chinese travellers, was the substance 
really intended by the writers quoted by Dr. Mekd, and 
ilfsguis^edly alfuded to in this'lVfask of Com us. I and now, 
hdwi^ver^^ disposed to think, that instead of theging-sing 
p1e^t,the guin fac, at the same time that it answers the other 
points of ^e enigma under which Milton has concealed the 
notice of it, answers likewise what he says of it in regard to 
'^^^ingitig and songs, (and two songs are inserted on the sub* 
ject iti the poem,) and lays and carols, and abjuring verse/' 
by a reference to Toud-5a»gf, Tarem-sowg, and Brahm-^tong 
at the head of the River Ava, and by a further reference to 
the country of Laos or Malay perhaps^ by the frequent 
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Or if virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her, 



mention of lays, and a still further reference possibly to 
Syrian, (quasi syren) an island at the mouth of the river 
of Pegu, all which countries above named produce the 
gum lac. 

It may be added here, also, that when this treatise was 
first printed, I thought the scene of the poem lay in An- 
dalusia in Spain, an idea to which I had been led by 
many remarkable coincidences, the principal of which 
was, that that and the neighbouring province of La 
Mancha have waters of a very bad quality, and are pecu- 
liarly subject to fever and pestilence ; agreeably to which 
it is stated in Fisher's Travels in Spain, vol. ii., p. 223, 
that in the plains of La Mancha, ^Ma bonne eau est plus 
ch^re que le vin m^me ;" and he speaks of Auduxar 
(upon the Guadalquivir,) as " le si^ge 6ternel de iievr^s 
putrides.'' The scene of the poem, however, is now. I 
bejieye^ u^ore :correctly assigned. 




EVIDENCES 



FROM 



VIRGIL AND HOMER. 



I NOW proceed to observe, as concisely as pos- 
sible, such other notices as I have met with m 
ancient authors, of remedies for the fevers upon 
which to much had already been said, it being re- 
collected that the principal of those remedies are 
alum, the contrayerva root, the Peruvian bark, cam- 
phor, andthegum lac. Iii the first placeas it has been 
stated before, that Sicfaaeus, the husband of Dido,, 
represents the pestilential fever of America ; so it 
is very remarkable, that when in the fourth iEneid 
the story of Dido and iEneas is resumed, there is 
a special mention tiominatim of the third cf those 
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substances under the character of Barce, (the bark) 
SIS the nurse, or doctor, or curer of Sichaeus, 

6 JEn. 632. Turn breviter Barcem nutricem adfata 

Sichaei 
Namque suam patri^ ^ntit^nk cihis ater habebat ; 

and though from the second of those liqes there 
is reason to think that Dido*s own particular com- 

4 

plaint, as needing the black powder of calomel, was 
a fever of another sort, still more peculiarly a native 
of America, yet the line that comes next but one 

Die corpus prpperet fluvii^ji spargere JyiBpha 

points very plainly to the bark^ as the proper^^iire 
iot t^e first feitier mentioned, by a reference to the 
well-known story, of which the traditfonis not 
yet extinct, namely, that the virtues of the bark- 
tree were first discovered, from the gpod eflfeqts 
produced to a person affected with the fe^^r^ ironx 
accidentally bathing in a river in :>»lhi«cfe s/ome of 
those trees had been blown by^ th/e wind ;ja atojny 
of which other ancient noticci^ :^ij(il:.be>a!idiijce3(i 
hereafter. I am further. inclined $ci ihinb<ih^t iq 
the 631st line of this fqurJih JEqeid h i/' u ^ ' • 
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Invisam <}U8&ren6 quamprimum abrumpere lucenoi, 

and in the 692d, • 

Quaesivit coelo lucem, 

there is an allusion to ^luni or alumine, by a play 
upon the word lumen ; and by ore legam (685) 
and rursus deficit (689) an allusion likewise tp the 
gum lac or lack ; and by finem and flanimsa (640) 
to camphor, or camphire (ag it is often spelt) the 
best of which comes from Borneo (aborne, orfinis.) 

.'■11.. ^ * ^. 

In the like manner, and under a like supposir 
tion, that. the notice of the remedies in question 
is concealed upder the veil of enigma, the follow- 
ing Jines from the third iEneid may be set in a 

niore 4i)t;!^pestii^ point- of vieiw. 

^ . . . . ■ y- ^ ■■.:■/ ^' ' ■ ••«■•"•• ^v 

' ' — \' \^ — sparsasque per aequor 

Cyclkda^,* et'crebris' legimiis freta consita terris.. 






• t 



The Cyclad^s T tAfce t6 be the West India 
inlands, <as lyin^ betwe^ti the'trtipidar and equaW- 

rial <}i|rc;les, icUJcX^ : thfe aurgens a pup^i'veh^us/* 

... \ 
alludes obviously tt)^ th6 trade-wind, so favour- 
able, on arriving at a certain latttud^f to those wbo 
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Nauticuscicofitur vario certamme cl&mor. 
Hortantur socii, Cretam prpavosqufs petamus. 
Prosequitur surgens a puppi ventus euntejs : 130 



tnake a voyage to the West Indies. Curetum I 
refer to the great island of St. Domingo there 
(quasi statio Dominicorum, or des Curfes) of which 
island indeed we have one of the principal capes, 
the Mole, noticed under the word molior (132) 
^s jamque (135) may contain, in like manner, an 
oblique allusion to the island of Jamaica ; it being 
observable, that where this same country was in 
question in the first itneid, there is iiiidfer the 
Word molior (421) ^nd in jamque ascendebant 
collem (419), allusions td the Mole and to Ja- 
maica^ of an exactly similar kind. The 128th 
line (here) seems to point. to the various languages 
spoken by the different colonists of those eoun» 
tfries from Europe. Thfe vast extent of the sArtds 
bordering the West India islands all ar6iind/lii^ems 
to be r^rred to by the Words ferfe sicdi Hftote,' 
aiifl'thefii^felatioh tb thte contlftent of Atiiferlcit, by 

* ~ • " 

the word " amare.^' 
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£t tandem aritiquis Curetum allabimur oris. 
Ergo avidus muros optatae molior urbis 
Pergameamque voco ; et Isetam cognomine gentem 
Hortor amare focos, arceinque attollere tectis. 
Jamque terh sicco subductlae littore puppes, 135 
Connubiis arvisque novis operata juventus ; 
Jura domosque dabam ; subit6 cum tabida mem- 
bris 

■ 

Corrupto coeii tractu, miserandaque venit 
Arboribusque satisque lues et lethifer annus. 
Linquebant dulces animas, aut aegra trahebant 140 
Corpora : turn steriles exurere Sirius agros. 
Arebant herbae, et victum seges aegra negabat. 

(137) The tabida lues, affecting both animate 
and inanimate nature, is one of those horrible 
West Indian or American fevers, of which so 
much has already been said, and which are de- 
scribed by the poet in a very forcible manner. It 
will be seen hereafter, that the constellation Sirius 
has for its prototype the Isle of Cuba, and the 
mention of that constellation, in the 141st line, is 
therefore most aptly introduced here. 
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Rursus ad oraclum Ortygioe PhcBbumque reraenso 
Hortatur pater ireinari, veniamque precari : 
Quern fessis finem rebus ferat: unde laborum lid 
Tentare auxilium jubeat ; quo vertere cursus. 
Nox €rat, et terris animalia somnus babebat. 



(145) I incline to think that the wqrd finem 
here, as the same word in the former quotation, 
from the fourth ^neid, alludes to the island of 
Borneo (in suggestingarecollection of abbrne,a limit 
orepd) in which island the best camphor is found. 
(147) Nox and somnus intimate, that the country 

• • • • 

whence the remedies are sought, lies in fact in the 

other or eastern hemisphere, Where it is night, and 

the inhabitants are asleep while it is day in the 

western, and vice vcrsk ;'and the 149th line» mediis 

ex'^igfiibus urbis, that those. remedies come from 

betwixt the tropics, or the middle of the world, 

^here the sun's heat is vertical : all which is true 

. . * > - * 

of camphor, the bark and gum lac, the efficacy of 

\frhich (for they may be deemed the effigies sacrae 

divum considei'ing their efficacioiis benefits), is 

strengthened, and promoted l:^ the collateral use 
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Effigies ^acrae Diviiin, Phrygiique Penates 



Quos mfcum a Troj^nmediisqueex ignibus urbis 

Extulei:a(n, visi ^nte oculos astare jacentis 

— — ■ - - - 

of aluoi or alumine (multo manifesti lumine); the 
gum lac, I apprehend to be alluded to by a refer- 
nece to a song, and thereby to Taren[i-song, Brahm- 
song, Laos, and Syrian, whenceit comes, involved in 
the words hlceanit, 155, and voce deorum, 172; and 
the Peruvian bark, by similar enigmatical reference, 
to the river Mamore, on the banks of which it is 
found, as involved in the remembraQces (Mamore, 
Memore) suggested by baud dubitanda refer (170) 
by nunc repeto (184), by moniti (188), and above 
all by tum memorat (182). Finally, that the ague 
and fever is the complaint specially in the poet's 
view, is manifest from its double or ambigui^us 
nature (inclining at one moment to cold and at 
aootber to heat), as stated in the 180th line ; and 
that the ague, in particular, is roused or otherwise 
medically affected )by the use of these remedies, 
is evident from the simple expression, surge, age, in 
the l69th line ; and the general contents of the 
157th line. 
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In somnis, multo manifesti lumine : quk se 
Plena per insertas fundebat Luna fenestras. 
Turn sic affari, et curas his demere dictis : 
*' Quod tibi delato Ortygiam dicturus Apollo est, 

Hlc canit *' 155 

— " Surge, age, et hiaec laetus longaevo dicta parent! 

Haud dubitanda reffer 

Talibus attonitus visis ac voce Deorum, 
(Nee sopor illud erat ; sed coram agnoscere vultus, 
Yelatasque comas, praesentiaque ora videbar : 
Turn gelidus toto manabat corpore sudor) 17 S 
Gorripio h stratis corpus, tendoque supinas 
Ad coelum cum vo?e manus, et munera libo 
Intemerata focis : perfecto laatus honore 
Anchisen facio certum, remque ordine pando. 



(176) I incline to think that the expression ten- 
doque supinas ad coelum manus alludes to swim- 
ming (by which, as above stated, the virtues of 
the bark-tree were first discovered) and so ob- 
Bquely recommend the bark, while cum voce, in a 
like disguised manner, alludes to the gum lac, by 
referemife to ^isohg; 



' ^M «v A « 
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Agnovit prolem ambiguam geminosque parens 
tes, 18a 

Seque novo veterum deceptum errore locoruia. 
Turn metnorat :. Nate, Iliacis excrcite fatis, 
^' Sola mihi tales casus Cassandra canebat. : 
Nunc repeto haec generi portendere debita nostroi, 
Et saep^ Hesperiam, saep^ Itala regna, vocare. IBS 
Sed quis ad Hesperiae venturos littora Teucros 
Crederet ? aut quem turn vates Cassandra move- 
ret ? 
Cedamus Phcebo, et moniti meliora sequamur/' 

To the quotation above given from theSd^Eneid, 
I shall subjoin another short one from the twelfth, 
as containing evidences of a like kind upon the 
same subjects. Their context, for a considerable 
number of lines l^efore and after them, lays down 

(182) Whether there may not be in the word 
Iliacis an allusion involved to the name of th^ lac 
gum; and by Cassandra in the next line to IndiitL. 
from whence it comes, and where all the men arf 
divided into cast/i^ is for the reader t« determii^ 
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the history and mode of treatment of the small pox 
from whch I shall only cite the two following 
lines, because they appear to me, concurrently with 
many others of them, to shew^ not merely the 
disgusting nature of that disease fron^ the foul' 
ulcers it inflicts on the surface of the body, but 
further to shew that the practice of inoculation 
was then in use for it. The lines are these, 

•nunc lata retectum, 374? 



Lancea consequitur, rumpitque infixa bilicem 
Loricam, et summum degustat volnere corpus. 

But as my present object is merely to shew that 
according to the practice of tfie Ancients, the 
disease of the small-pox was ultimately cleansed 
from the body, or the strength, after weakness, 
restored, by administering the Peruvian bark, I 
shall confine myself to the short extract that 

« 

follows : 

Jamque aderat Phcebo ante alips dilectus lapis 391 
lasides ; acri quondam cui captus amore 
Ipse suas artes, sua munera, laetus Apollo 
Augurium ci^iaramquedabat, celeresque sagittas. 
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Ille, ut deposlti'proferret fata parentis, 395 

Scire potestates herbarum usumque medendi 
Maluit, et mutas agitare inglorius artes, 

• ^ Hie retorto 400 

Paeoniiim in morem senior succinctus amictu^ 
Multa manu medica Phoebique potentibus herbis 
Nequicquam trepidat, nequicquam spicula dexU^ 

Sollicitat. 

— Hie Venus, indigno nati concussa dolore, 411 
Dictamnum genetrix Cretae^ carpit ab Id^, 

(412) That , the Peruvian bark is really meant 
in this and the following lines is manifest; first, 
from the use of the term ambrosiae, [oLf/S^OTOg) 
as implying a thing everlasting in its nature, and 
thereby alluding to the latitude 19° South, (the 
number 19 having been before explained to 
he the prototype of the toth or symbol of 
immortality,) where the bark -tree grows in greatest 
abundance and perfection on the river Mamore ; 
2ndly, from the remembrance "stiggested by sr» 
memor and animo repetentem in'the'4S9th line, 

VOLi VI* R '' t"* .4> i ., ^ 
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Puberibus caulem foliis et flore comantem 
Purpureo— spargitque salubres 

... ■-■■ . I ■ . .-■ ■ ,,■*..■ I ■■ I . ■ ■ , 

and the similitude of name between the river 

Mamore or Memor ; thirdly, inasmuch as the 413th 

line gives an exact description of the leaves and 

flower of the bark-tree itself, as they are described 

in botanical books ; the hairy filaments of those 

leaves and flowers being denoted by puberibus 

foliis and flore comantem ; its clustered fruit, by 

caulem ; and its red flowers by flore purpureo. 

Fourthly, because the poet in the 419th line calls 

the plant by the enigmatical name of dictamnum, 

that is, as having its name from a river (amnis) the 

viz. Mamore; fifthly, because in the 43Sth 

line and the beginning of the 439th, the word 

" mox'* points to the country of the Moxos, 

situate about the head of the river Madeira (vid. 

Plate V annexed, and an account of that country in 

the Jesuits' Letters); the word ''matura'* there 

approximates to the name which the same river 

bears ia its lower part; and sis memor denotes the 
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Ambrosiae succos et odoriferara panaceam. — 419 
Tu facito, mox cum matura adoleverit setas, 438 
Sis memor, et te animo repetentem exempla, 
&c. &c, 

I now offer a few notes upon a part of the 
fourth Georgic of Virgil, in which the Peruvian 
bark and its effects are specially noticed, and the 
country that produces it described. That 
Georgic, under the similitude of bees, treats of 
human beings, as intimated in line 2S0, 

Esse apibus partem divinsB mentis et haustus 
iEtherios, ^ 

and in this part of it it treats of the inhabitants of 
the West Indies in particular, as exercising their 
industry chiefly in the manufacture of sugar 
which resembles the honey of bees. 

Si vero (quoniam casus apibus quoquenostros 151 
Vita tulit) tristi languebunt corpora morbo, 



Mamore, by which name it is called higher up 
towards its source ; and lastly, from the use of the 
$trong term of panacea in the 419th line. 

^ R 2 
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Quod jam non dubiis poteris cognoscere signis ; 
Continu^ est aegris alius color : horrida vultum 
Deformat macies : turn corpora luce carentum 
Exportant tectis, et tristia funera ducunt. — 
— Sed si quem proles subit6 defecerit omnis, 281 

(281) In the lines preceding this the poet had 
described the milder symptoms of the fevers to 
which the inhabitants of the countries iti question 
are subject, as the yellow colour of the patients, 
&Co &c., and points to the burning of incense 
and smoking tobacco as useful preventives, and 
then goes on to state that if the mortality should 
be great, and death ensue speedily upon the 
attack of the disorder, subit6 ; and if it should 
be violently contagious, as implied by insincerus 
cruor; that then an almost total depopulation 
sometimes takes place ; in which case he insinu- 
ates that the best antidote against so destructive 
a contagion is the Peruvian bark, alluding to it 
in the outset by a reference to the river Mamore 
in South America, on which the bark-tree grows, 
memoranda inventa magistrij 283. In respect to 
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Nee genus unde novae stirpis revocetur, habebit ; 
Tempus et Arcadii memoranda inventa magistri 
Pandere, quoque modo caesis jam saepe juvencis 
Insincerus apes tulerit cruor. Allius omnem 285 



what is said above concerning the smoking to- 
bacco there is reason to think that many of the 
fables of antiquity are to be interpreted as regard- 
ing that practice. The statements which Dr. 
Mead, on Poisons, p, 73, cites from ancient 
authors, namely, that, '' according to Theophras- 
tus, ischiatic pains were cured by the Phrygian 
harmony, which sort of music was upon a pipe ;' 
that " the way of using this remedy was to play 
upon the part affected, decantare loca dolentia ;** 
and that, " according to Aulus Gellius and Theo- 
phrastus, the music of a pipe rightly managed 
healed the bites of vipers,'* (for which reasons the 
doctor thought the same good effects might be 
produced upon the bite of a tarantula,) would be 
more correctly understood, perhaps, with a 
reference to the simple practice of inhaling, or 



-s. 
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Expediam, primk repetens ab origine, famam. 
Nam qu& Pellaei gens fortunata Canopi, 
Accolit efFuso stagnantem flumine Nilum 
Et circum pictis vehitur sua rura phaselis ; 
Qu&que pharetratae vicinia Persidis urget, 290 
Et viridem yEgyptum nigra foecundat arenSt, 
Et diversa mens septem discurrit in ora 
Usque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis : 
Omnis in hJtc eertam regio jacit arte salutem — 
— Pastor Aristaeus, fugiens Penei'a Tempe, 317 

otherwise applying the smoke of tobacco with 
pipes. 

(317) The Pastor Aristae us (lik^ the x\ttendant 
Spirit in the Mask of Comus,) I take to represent 
the river Mamore, otherwise Mateira, in South 
America, wiiich river has the shape of a shep- 
herd's crook, and (when coupled with the valu- 
able qualities of the bark-tree which grows on its 
banks,) gives origin to the name of Santa Crux, 
common to many places in its neighbourhood. 
Pene'ia Tempe, may allude to the vales or vast 
plains of South America through which the 
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Amissis, ut fama, apibus morboque famequc, 
Tristis ad extremi sacrum caput astitit ^mnis, 

'Mamore has its course. The countries through 
which this river flows have been from time im- 
memorial subject to Spain ; and (by way of inti- 
mation of it) thB word Hispania, or Spania, is 
formed by throwing off the s final of fugiens to 
the following word Peneia; as again in 355, by 
the s final of AristJieus being thrown to Penei'. 
Mater Cyrene I refer to the great lake Xaraye ; 
and her name is hinted at in like manner, per- 
haps, by the word querens in the line next 
before. 

At the time of our (winter) tropic (summer on 
that side of the line,) it is possible that, owing to 
the melting of the snow and ice on the Andes, a 
communication may take place between the 
Mamore and the Plate rivers ; that tropic, as I 
take it, being referred to by the expression ^^ fas 
illi limina Divikm tangere,'' 358, and the commu- 
nication itself, by the expression ^^ due, due ad 
B08,'' and also by ^^ simul alta jubet discedere/' 
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Multa querens ; atque hSic afiatus voce paren- 
tera : 320 

. ^__ X 

■■■■ — - — -- .. ■ I .» . - ■ ' ■ ] ' 

&c. I further apprehend, that, at the time of 
our summer tropic, the contrary effect ensues, 
owing also to the melting of the ice ; and that 
then the Mamore, and other rivers parallel to the 
Mamore) flow into the Amazon, or across the 
Amazon, through the Oroonoko and other rivers, 
that take their course towards the gulf of the 
West Indies r all which is treated of somewhat 
in detail in the notes on the Poem of Comus, and 
may be inferred from what Cyrene says. Ipsa ego 
— cumlsitiunt herbae — in secreta senis ducam. 

I may here perhaps be permitted to observe (by 
way of verifying a general remark made in a for- 
mer volume, on the triple method of the ancient 
poetical composition), that it is scarcely possible 
to overlook in this part of the Georgic, that, be^ 
sides a very beautiful story (as each of those of 
Proteus and Aristoeus, or Orpheus and Eurydice, 
may be considered in itself), there are also two 
Other subjects kept in view by the poet at the 
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Mater Cyrene, mater, quae gui^itis hujus 

I ma tenes. 

— Quin age, et ipsa manu felices erue sylvas : 329 



same time, the one medical, the other geographi- 
cal, of which those stories are but the vehicles. 
And the poem of Comus, is open to the same ob- 
servation. 

(329) In the two first words of this line we have 
an allusion, as well to the ague itself, as to the 
remedy for its cure, the quina, or bark ; and in 
the two last words of the line, I incline to think 
there is a like allusion to the beneficial ejffects of 
the salvia vitae, or wall-rue, or sage : of which 
the history of drugs before cited, speaks as fol- 
lows ; " we have not a plant which is endowed 
with more virtues than sage, especially that sort, 
which, for its singular goodness, is called sage of 
virtue: it is certain that if it grew in India, it 
would be tnuch more valued ; but because it is 
common, we make no account of it, notwith- 
standing the latin proverb ; 

Cur morietur hpmo, cum crescit salvia in horto ?" 
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Ferstabulis inimicum ignem, atque interfice mesk 

ses : 
Ure sata, et validam in vites molire bipennem: 
Tanta meae si te ceperunt taedia laud is. 

At mater sonitum thalamo sub fluminis alti 
Sensit: earn circum Milesia vellera Nyniphae 

Carpebant vitreisque sedilibus omnes 33i 

Obstupuere: sed ante alias Arethusa soyores 351 
Prospiciens, summ^ flavum caput extulit unda; 
Et procul: " O, gemitu non frustra exterrita tanto, 
Cyrene soror ; ipse tibi, tua naaxima cura, 
Tristis Aristaeus, Penei genitoris ad undam 355 
Stat lacrymans, et te crudelein nomine dicit/' 

Huic perculsa nov& mentem formidine mater, 
^' Due age, due ad nos : fas illi limina Div^m 

(334) The nymphs mentioned in this line, are 
the multitude of rivers that have their sources in 
South America, from the vitreis sedilibus, the ice 
of the Andes, of which Arethusa seems to be the 
Amazon. 

(358) This and the four following lines seem to 
pe to contain a very marked descriptioii of the acci- 
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Tangere/' ait : simul alta jubet discedere latfe 
Flumina, qua juvenis gressus inferret : at ilium 360 
Curvata in mentis faciem circumstetit unda 
Accepitque sinu vasto, misitque sub amnem. 
— Postquam est in thalami pendentia pumice tecta 
Perventum, et nati fletus cognovit inanes 375 
Cyrene : manibus liquidos dant ordine fontes 
Germanae, tonsisque ferunt raantilia villis : 
Pars epulis onerant mensas, et plena reponunt 



iitaiaala 



dent of swimming in some river on which the 
bark-tree grew, as the original cause of the disco- 
very of its virtues : swimming seems to be further 
pointed to, by the allusion in 378 to the wiping 
with towels, as naturally consequent upon it. 

(374) The mention of pumice-stone, which is 
of a volcanic origin, points to the numerous vol-; 
canoes of the neighbouring Andes mountains ; the 
earthquakes attendant upon the eruptions of whicl^ 
had been before alluded to by the word formidine 
in the 357th line. The fires of these volcanoes arc 
again referred to in the 379th line; and theip 
craters [n^XTi^^sg) by pocula. 
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Pocula: Panchaeis adolescunt ignibus arae. 
Et mater : '' Cape Maeonii carchesia Bacchi : 380 
Oceano libemus," ait. Simul ipsa precatur 
Oceanumque patrem rerutn, Nymphasque sorores, 
Centum quae sylvas, centum quae flumina servant. 
Ter.Iiquido ardentem perfudit nectare Vestam: 
Ter flammaadsummum tecti subjectareluxit. 3S5 

Omine quo firmans animum, sic incipit ipsa: 
*' Est in Carpathio Neptuni gurgite vates, 
Caeruleus Proteus, magnum qui piscibus aequor 



(385) By this line I understand an allusion to 
the tropic of Capricorn in the neighbourhood of 
which, viz., on the Mamore river, the bark-tree 
grows, and which tropic (if we consider that of 
Cancer to be the first, and the equator as the 
second) will be the third chief station of the suo. 

(388) Proteus (from TTfCOTO^) represents the 
equator, or first parallel, from which the north 
and south latitudes are reckoned: the universal 
knowledge assigned to Proteus may be referable to 
the great extent of the equatorial line, and that it 
encompasses all parts of the earth, sea, &c. The 
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Et juncto bipedum curru metitur equorum. 

Hie nunc Eraathiae portus, patriamque revisit 390 



particular mention of sleep, made presently, may- 
allude to the disposition to sleep, which, if I re- 
member right, the Spanish travellers Don George 
Juan and Don A. d'UUoa, remark to be strongly- 
prevalent with those who navigate the river Ama- 
zon. 

Medius, 435, denotes the central position of the 
equator, as numerum recenset of the same line 
does the number of degrees marked on it; vesper, 
the western position of America ; montibus the 
mountains of the Andes ; custos alludes to the pas- 
toral crook, exhibited by the shape of the Mamore^ 
or Madeira river ; and amarum, 431, to the name of 
America itself. The expressions prius vinclis 
capiendus, non sine vi, 396, vim duram et vincula, 
399, tenacia vincia, 412, and manicisque, 439, 
seem to have a special relation to the Cordilleras^ 
or chains of the Andes of Peru, from whence the 
bark is brought and derives its name : and as 
among the resemblances to human heads before 
spoken of, as exhibited by the outlines of South 
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Pallenen : hunc et Nymphae veneramur, et ipse 
Grandaevus Nereus : novitnamque omnia vates, 
Quae sint, quae fuerint, quae mox ventura tra- 

hantur. 
Quippe ita Neptuno visum est: immania cujus 
Armenta et turpes pascit sub gurgite phocas. 394 
Ilic tibi, nate, prius vinclis capiendus, ut omnem 
Expediat morbi causam, eventusque secundet. 
Nam sine vi non ulla dabit praecepta, neque ilium 
Orando flectes : vim duram et vincula capto 
Tende : doli circum haec demum fragentur inanes. 
Ipsa ego te, medios cum sol accenderit aestus, 491 



America, there was one on its north side (the 
north being uppermost) looking north east, the 
mouth of which is formed by the mouth of the 
river Amazon, that circumstance may explain the 
expression of hominis tandem ore locutus, 443 : 
finally, the bark seems to be again noticed in the 
manner of which we have already seen so many 
instances, as implied by memor (by an allusion to 
the river Mamore), in " suae non immemor artis,*' 
440, 
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Cum sitiunt herbae, et pecori jam gratior umbra 
est, 

In secreta seuis ducam, quo fessus ab undis 

Se recipit; facilfe ut somno aggrediare jacentem. 

Verilim ubi correptura manibus, vinclisque tene* 
bis ; 403 

Turn variae illudent species, atque ora ferarum. 

Fiet enim subito sus horridus atraque tigris, 
Squamosusque draco, et fulv& cervice leaena: 
Aut acrem flammae sonilum dabit, atque ita 

vinclis 
£xcidet,.aut in aquas tenues dilapsus abibit. 410 
Sed quanto ille magis formas se vertet in omnes ; 
Tant6, nate, magis contende tenacia vincla : 
Donee talis erit, mutato corpore, qualem 
Videris, incepto tegeret cum lumina somno/' 

.■ ■ '■ ■ !■.■■■ .■IMil » " I I. I ■ III ,1 ■ i * !■ , II 

(406) This and the ensuing lines point to the 
various resemblances of different animals or other 
pbjects, (among which the fire of the volcanoes 
of Peru, sonitum flammae, will be one] through 
which the equatorial line in the whole of its 
dimensions passes. 
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Haec ait, et liquidum ambrosiae difFudit odorem, 
Quo totum nati corpus perduxit; at illi 4l6 

Dulcis compositis spiravit crinibus aura, 
Atque habilis' membris venit vigor. Est specus 

ingens 
Exesi latere in montis ; quo plurima vento 
Cogitur, inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos ; . 
Deprensis olim statio tutissioia nautis, 4!^1 

lotus se vasti Proteus tegit objice saxi, 

* 
----- - - ' - ■> ■ - - ■ ^ 

(415) This and the three next lines again point 
to swimming, as the accident by which the vir- 
tues of the bark were first discovered, 

(421) This line deqotes the particular benefit 
derived by mariners from their measuring their 
latitudes from the equatorial line, which seems 
to be pointed to again by hue quaesitum oracula 
in the 449th line. < 

(422) The equator is nearly parallel to the 
course of the Amazon, at the mouth of which 
river is the Island df Joanna, alluded to perhaps 
by objice saxi. Whether there be not a strong 
allusion to alum, or alumine in the 423rd line, 
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Hie juvenem in latebris aversum k lumine, 

Nympha 
Collocaty ipsa procul nebulis obscura resist! t. 
Jam rapidus torrens sitientes Sirius Indos 495 
Ardebat coelo, et medium sol igneus orbem 
Hauserat : arebant barbae, et cava flumina siccis 
Faucibus ad limum radii tepefacta coquebant ; ^ 
Cum Proteus consueta petens h iluctibus antra 
Ib^t : eum vasti circum gens humida ponti 430 
Exultans, rorem late dispergit amarum. 
Sternunt se somno diversae in littore phocae. 
Ipse (velut stabuli custos in montibus olim, 

particularly as coupled with the word aversum, 
and again perhaps in 45Q ; and a slight one to t 
lac, in coUocat, is for the reader to judge. It is ob- 
servable also that we have here again as in a former 
extract from Virgil a mention of the constellation 
Sirius ; and if the prototype of that constellation 
is the Island of Cuba^ which will be noticed here- 
after, to say that the sun is in Sirius is the same 
thing as to say he is in the tropic of Cancer, the 
lineof which tropic touches Cuba. 

VOL. VI. s 
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Vesper ubi h pastu vitulos ad tecta reducit, 
Auditique lupos aciiunt balatibus agni) 435 

Considit scopulo medius, numerumque recenset. 

Cuj.us Aristaeo quoniam est oblata potestas; 
Vix defessa senem passus componere membra, 
CuQ)i clamore ruit magno, manicisque jacentem 
Occupat. lUe suae contra non immemor artis, 440 
Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, 
IgneuKjue horribilemque feram, fluviumquer 11- 

quentem. 
Yerum ubi nulla fugam reperit fallacia, victus 
In s^se redit, atque hominis tandem ore locutus : 
Nam quis te, juvenum confidentissime, nostras 445 
Julsit adire domos? quidve hinc petis B inquit* 

Atille, . 
Scis, Proteu, scis ipse; neque est te fallere cui- 

quam. 
Sed tu desine velle: De^m praecepta secuti 
Venimus hue, lapsis qudesitum oracula rebus. 
T^ntum effatus: Ad haec vates vi denique 

mult& 4^ 

Ardentes oculos intorsit lumine glauco; 
Et graviter frendens, sic fatis ora resolvit : 
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Non te nullius exercent numinis irae ; 
Magna luis commissa: tibi has miserabilis Orpheus 



•*•*■ 



(454) By the word luis in this line there may 
be an oblique hint at lues, a term for any infec- 
tious fever ; and by pcenas in the next line, to 
tlie Isle de Pinos adjoining to <IIuba, which, in 
treating of Coitius, was noticed as a peculiarly 
pestilential spot. The beautiful fable of Orpheus 
and Eurydice which commences at this line, I 
consider as so nearly resembling that which is 
detailed in the Mas^ of Comus, that wit^ioilt 
setting it out here, I beg to refer the reader to the 
wiginal in Virgil, and particularly to the allusion 
to the country of Cuquitos, (Cocytus) and L^ke 
Titicaca in the 478th line. I take Orpheus 
to represent the Andes mountains ; his songs, 
lo be the noises made by their volcanoes, 
like the songs of Circe in Homer ; his lyre, 
to be South America itself, which has the 
'shape of a lyre : Eurydice his wife I apprehend to 
represent the great accumulation of fresh water in 
South America, (which Don Ulloa, after Mr. D^ 

s 2 
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Haud quaquam 6b meritum poenas ^ai^fata r^^* 
ant) * ' ' '' • r- 4/^5 

Suscitat, et raptft graviter pro conj^ige saeVit; 
Ilia quidem, dum te fugeret per flutnina praseeps 
Iimnanem ante pedes hy drum moritura puella 
Servaoteni ripas alt& non vidit in herb&.— ^ 



I '. t 
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Maupertuis calls seas of fresh water,) ahd it'ftr the 
alternate stagnation and inundation of 'these 
waters, (in the latter of which casei; Eurydice is 
separated from her husband;) which constitute 
thefoundation of this fable, judt as'we^saw in the 
Mask of Comus, the same causes first ^excite and 
then remove the pestilences which raV^e' the 
bordering.Gulf of the West Indies. - j - : 

But as enough has already been said in treating 
of the fable of Aristaeus the first part of this 
.episode from the Georgic, to shew that the Peru- 
vian bark was there in the cOntemplatidtiof the poet, 
I shall here confine myself to the concluding lines 
of the story of Orpheus, as containing wba/t I 
conceive to be a no less qlear indication that the 
gum lac is another specific reniedy fdr the same 
fevers. ^ 
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1 — Solus Hyperboreas glac;es^Tanaimque nivalem, 
Arvaque Riphaeis nunquam viduata pruinis 51 S 
Lustrabat: raptam .Eurydicen, atque irrita Ditis 
Dona querens : spreto Ciconi^m quo munere ma- 
tres, 520 

Inter sacra DeAra, nocturnique orgia Bacchi, 
Discerptum latos juvenem spars&re per agros. 
Turn quoque marmpre^caputa qervice revulsum, 
Gurgite cum medio portans GEagrius Hebrus 






" (517) With the Hyperboreas glacies which are 
carried into the beds of the rivers from the Andes, 
the limbs of Orpheus or, in other words, the fer- 
ruginous sands from the volcanoes are scattered 
over the face of the country, discerptum per agros ; 
and his head (the sands from the tops of the 
^mountains) torn from his icy (marmorea) neck, is 
still calling upon the name of Eurydice, inasmuch 
as the descent of those sands from the tops of 
the mountains is accompanied by the hello wings 
from the mouths of their volcanoes. 

(524) This line alludes to the egg-like shape 
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Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipsa et frigrda lingua,5S5 
Ah iniseram Eurydicen, anima fogiente, vocabat : 
Eurydicen toto referebant fiumine ripae. 

Haec Proteus: et se jactu dedit aequor in altura; 
Qu&que dedit, spumantem undam sub veitice 
torsit. 

At non Cyrene : namqn« ultro affata timentem ; 
" Nate, licet tristes amtno deponere curas. 531 
Haec omnis morbi causa: hiflc miserabile Nympbae, 
Cum quibus ilia choros lucis agitabat in altis, 
Exitium mis^re apibus. Tu munera supplex 534 

of the country encircled by the river Oronooko, 
particularly pointed at in a former note. 

(528) Proteus accompanying his instructions 
with the action of throwing himself into the water 
is one more indication of the utility of bathing in 
* the streams on which the bark tre^ grows. 

(534) Though there can be little doubt that in 
the former part of this episode, the poet, under 
the image of bees, has treated of the human rac^, 
yet there seems to be as little reason to doubt 
that henceforth he is to be considered a^ having 
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Tende peteqs pacem, at faciles venerare Napoeaa. 
Namque dabuDt veniam votis, irasque remittent. 



in view those little bees or flies which produce 
the gum-lac, and which were^ particularly men- 
tioned in the note on Melibaeus, in the mask of 
Comus. Under a supposition of this last sort of 
bees becoming extiact, he in a poetical or enig- 
matical manner, describes the country where they 
are found, and thus points to the means by which 
a new race of them, as it were, may be produced^ 
Thus the words supplex^ veniam^ votis, and 
orandi, point to the term supplication or pity, 
and thereby to the town of Ptei, one of the best- 
known towns on the river Ava, and petens in the 
same sentence approaches still niore nearly to the 
same name. With respect to the choosing four 
bulls and four, heifers (541)) I apprehend that 
by the former is meaned an intimation that 
the space within which the little bees that pro- 
duce the gum lac are found, occupies about four 
degrees square of a branch of Mount Taurus, and 
that by the latter there is an allusion to the heads 
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Sed, modus orandi qui sit, prius ordine dicam. 
Quatuor eximios preestanti corpore tauros 
Qui tibi nunc viridis depascunt sumtna Lycaei, 
Delige, et intact^ totidem cerviee juvencas. 5i0 



(the smaller rivers forming the horns of the heifers) 
of the four rivers of Ava, Pegu, Sitfm, and Laos, 
all which have their sources within those four 
degrees, as may be seen by the msip • that' by 
nona Aurora, (544), an allusion is intended to the 
town of ShuntiiU} in the center of the district in 
question ; by jugulis {542) to the little creeses or 
daggers, one of the distinctive marks of its inha- 
bitants, as before observed, and which gave name 
to Sabrina, or Sabre-ina, in Comus ; by Lethaea 
papavera (54-5)^ to the opium in so much request 
ihere ; and finally by the words Lycoea (539) by 
luco and by desere (544) placatam (546) lucum 
(547), and liquefacta {656)^ there are oblique 
allusions to the gum lac nominatim; as by arbore 
and uvam (558), there are to the tree-like form of 
the river Ava, on the banks of which, it seems to 
be mainly found. 
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Quatuor his aras alta ad delubra Deorum 
Constitue, ct sacrum jugulis demitte cruorem : 
Corpor^que ipsa bourn frondoso desere luco. 
Post, ubi nona suos Aurora ostenderit ortus, ' 
Inferios Orphei Lethoea papavera mittes, 6^5 

Placatam Eurydicen vituldt venerabefe caes&, 
£t nigram mactabis ovem, luqumque revises/' ; 
Haud mora: continu6 matris prsecepta facessit: 
Ad delubra venit ; monstratas excitat aras ; ^ 
Quatuor eximios prsestanti corpora tauros 550 
Ducit, et intact^ totidem cervice juvencas. 
Post, ubi nona suos Aurora induxerat ortus 
Inferios Orpbei mittit, lucumqu^ revisit. 
Hic ver6 subitum ac dictu mirabile monstrum 
Adspiciunt ; liquefacta bourn per viscera toto 555 
Stridere apes utero, et ruptis effervere costis ; * 
Immensasque trahi nubes : jamque arbore summa 
Confluere, et lentis uvam demittere ramis. 
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Though an intention has been before expressed 
of subjoining some extracts from Homer to those 
which have been set out from Virgil, yet there is 
no need that they should be other than very short. 
If the representative characters of Chryses and 
Chryseis of the Iliad, and the incidents in which 
they are employed there, be recollected, there can 
be little doubt that the Peruvian bark was in the 
poet's contemplation in the devising of those in- 
cidents ; and I very much incline to think that 
the abstruse matters described in the otherwise 
inexplicable lines ^of the first Iliad, from the 457th 
to the 471st line» were intended to be descriptive 
of the stripping the bark- trees of their bark, 
reducing it to powder, and making it up in de- 
coctions or other preparations ; while the lines 
that immediately follow them, 

K^Aov X6iho)fTEq TTxiwvx H^poi A;coucov 

by their frequent allusion to songs (under the idea 
above repeatedly noticed,) are referable to the 
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gum lac, and perhaps (by the end of the first of 
those lines) even nominatim. And when it is 
recollected that IKpoUOTOg (who represents China, 
as above shewn, of which country Cochin-China 
where the gum lac is found, is an important 
dependency ;) is introduced at the end of the first 
Iliad 

for the purpose of composing the differences 
between Jupiter and Juno relative to Achilles ; 
and the connexion that subsists between the 
representative character of Achilles (as having 
the Nile or Africa for his prototype,) and the 
plague or pestilence shall also be recollected, I 
think it cannot be denied that in the advice given 
by H^flt/^O^ to Juno, 

AuTiK STrerr I?Mog OhvfiTnog saaeroLi vifJLr\f 

there are special allusions to the countries of 
Malacca and Laos that produce the gum lac, and 
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at the same time to the lac* itself; afid the g-^^dd 
effects of it are observable from' the- fchcatful 
countenance which Juno assume^ on receiving a 
draught of it from her son ; 

and if this^art of the Iliad has been above in- 
terpreted as having a reference to the tea o£GhiQa 
as a preventive, it does not follow that it is not 
at the same time susceptible of an applieation to 
the lac likewise as a remedy. 

I proceed to make a remark or two upon Liyy, 

.^. . 

referable to the subjects in question. It cannot 

' • -J . • 

be forgotten by any reader of that author, how 
very frequently he introduces the mention of 
prodigies and pestileuces,^ and I select the two 
following passages as examples. Thei, Jirst ex- 
tracted from book xxiii, section 63,^ begins as 
follows:.^' Boma^ aiatem et circa urbem-multa 
e& byeme prodigia facta^" and^ afler eaumyerating 
many such prodigies (the fall- of ^ stones from the 
heavens, of which there have been do, many 
modern instances, b%ing one,) he thus proceeds: 
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*^Qb<:^tem prodigia librw adire, 'decemviri jusM 
lectisternium* ittiper^tum, et.supplicatio ; nomi- 



.. ... .. 1 . . 



* The Jectisternia of the Romans are commQuly inter- 
pret^, tobe ceremonies, of carrying; about to the temples 
images of the gods upon couches; but may they not 
rather simply allude to decrees^ enjoining the destruction or 
disuse of beds of wooIleA materials, and instead of thei^i 
scattering litter of straw (lectum, and sterno, stratum) in 
the phurchesj, for the people to lie upon^ in a more open air 

there, in order to check the progress of infection ? and then 

* - - ' •. < • 

the name of the pulvinaria, couches, or pillows, supposed 

to be used on such occasions, may intimate that those 

' .. \^. ' . ■ ■.. -•.....■■ 

pillows were medicated with drugs, as with the powder of 

bark perhaps, pulvis : it may be that the meaning of the old 



Greek incantation £xac, fxaj oori? »Mrf^i may refer to the 
wish of avoiding suqd persons ds, iti timeii of pestilence, 
did nOt'YoIlow^' the practice of lyinig opdii '^ucb IHters of 
strav^.' Atid it accords with these conjectures, that m M4r. 
Hopie's tt)dljtihteresting picture of theplagiie of Atbengythe 
sick ane^ almost a% nearly naked^ with straw -mats andfrf^- 
ttients^of smM¥scatt£re49JK>ut them, whilst only ^tbc female 
figure dying, (iajth^ principa%roupe), s^m^|o b$ wrapped 
up warm |n n J^i|)^^l»4]^«Fparent si^^ of infection and putr^ 
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natim deinde universo populo omnia pulvinaria in 
dicta : et Genio majores hostiae caesae quinque. 



faction, as evidenced by the figure at the foot of the bed, 
holding its nose : and in like conformity with these con- 
jectures, when the beds of the garrison had been all 
destroyed by public order, during the violent pestilential 
fever, that some six or seven years since prevailed at 
Gibraltar, it was found that the contagion began to 
subside. 

It may be well perhaps to remark here, that in case a 
pestilence should break out again at Gibraltar, the most 
acceptable present that could be sent thither would be a 
few ship-loads of pure water, the population there not 
being so numerous, that water in sufficient abundance 
might not be thus furnished. Whether this remark ori- 
ginally printed, though not published, in January 1805, 
ever fell under the eye of any body who might have a 
voice on such a subject, I know not, but I have been 
informed that the same idea at least occurred to some such 
person on occasion of the dreadful pestilence 4ly which we 
since lost a large portion of a fine army in the Isle of Wal- 
cheren, and that vessels loaded with fresh water were in fact 
sent thither, but that from the hurry in which every thing at 
such a moment must have been involved, or from some 
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Haec procurata votaque ex libris Sibyllinis magnJi 
€K parte levaverant animos religione/' 

To the passage above I shall subjoin the follow- 
ing, from the close of the tenth book of Livy : 
^' Multis rebus laetus annus, vix ad solatium 

■ ■■ I I I I !■ I.I II ■ ■ I ■ I.I- . , - . ■Ill I I , ,■ 

Other cause, the water was never taken out of the vessels 
to be applied to its intended use. 

As to what is stated in former Notes relative to allusions 
in the classics to the practice of smoking tobacco^ I may 
here also add^ in further support of such statements^ that I 
find that drug mentioned by name (and with a reference 
probably to a prevention of infection) in the Neaer : of 
Demosthenes, as cited in Potter's Antiq., vol. i., 195, 

^* roCocK^tiot yt^»ifu rZ Aioyuo-O) xarot r» xrar^ia, xon ip 
TOK xctO)}}C8o-» ^ovoig' and that tobacco was used by the 
ancients in powder also, as snuff, seems to follow (from 
their deifying even the act of sneezing as stated by Potter, 
308, out of Aristotle) (jov 'mretpfAop Ofov »iy»/A«9«) which 
they would scarcely have done, but from an qpinion pf the 
)>eneficial effects of so^e substance, as tobacco, used for 
the purpose of nKiking them sneez«. 
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unius mali^ p^stilentite urentis simulurbepf^ at<jyue\. 
agros, suffecit; portentoque jam sim\lj^jf||l3^c^, 
crat : ^t libri aditi quinam finis aut.q^if^d v^e^ 
dium ejus mali ab Diis daretur: ijiyentu^.^Q. 
libris, iEsculapium ab Epidauro Romam, tccex- 
sendum: neque eo anno, quia bello . cK^cup^ti 
consules erant, quicquam de e|^ re actum :^.p!^.-, 
terquam quod unam diem iEscuIapio eiuppU^Atio 
habita est." , 

It may be some help to an understaQ^ipi; off 
these passages, to recollect that " liber" i%|]^t)a 
for the bark of a tree, as well as for a book ; an4 
a recollection of that, together with an at|enti9n . 
to the vial-like form affected by the two ?pds of 
the scroll in PI. III. fig. 4, may raise a p|;Q^!fJ)i- 
lity that that figure involves enigmatical 9Alusi9n9. 
to the Peruvian bark ; but, however, thaJt loay 
be, I canoot help thinking that by the yepeat^d 
mention of libri, (and perhaps by q^inqu^^ jps 
alluding to quina,) in the first of ,the.twQ jj;j8- \ 
sages from Livy, there, are referetpces ,^o thji| 
substance; while, by the like repeated mention 
of supplicatio (by a suggestioa of pity or Ptei,) 
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we are to uuderstand a similar reference to tbob 
other substance, gum lac. 

I have made the extracts above from Livy, 
because, after having confined myself to the 
poets, I was desirous of shewing that the prose 
writers of antiquity were in the habit likewise of 
resorting to the like mysterious enigmas. For 
the same reason I shall cite the following passage 
from Thucydides*s Account of the Plague of 
Athens, wishing the reader to weigh well every 
word and every syllable of it ; for though Thucy- 
dides had befpre said that no remedy could b^ 
found foi it, the effects of which coukl be con^- 
sidered as certain : " Ev ^S «5fV XOLTe^TYl iOLfJLOLy 

yet I cannot but think that it was his intention 
obliquely to hint that the remedies above men- 
tioned were resorted to with advantage, for 
the purpose of alleviating its ravages. ^^ Ev is 

Tco XOKW, Old €iKQq^ otVciuvv)a^W«v xa/ th^b r>$ 
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the Lbrd shewed hini a tree, which, when he had 
ccist irito the waters, the waters w*re mad^ 
sweet : there he made for them a statute and an 
ordinance, an<i ther^ he proved them*; and saidv 
If thoti wilt diligently hearken fo the voice of the 
Lord thy: God, and wilt do that which is i^ight in 
his sight, and wilt give ear to his commandments, 

X will put none of these diseases upon' thee; (qu. 
if not implying that there wei^ several of thbsaide 
nature and origin ?) . which t have brought 
upon the Egyptians: for I dm the Lord that 
healeth thee/' Is. it too much to believe, after 
aU that has^ been premised; that by the tree, thrown 
into the wntars there is a marked allusion to the 
bark*tree ; and by the diligently hearkening and. 
giving ear, to that species of lac which the History 
of. Drugs, above cited, d^cribes as being parti- 
cularly distinguished by the name of the ear-lac? 
To : the - quotation above, let me now add what is 
said of the Egyi^tians in the seventh chapter of 
the same book of Exodus, 19 : ^' Their pools of 

"Vater, and waters that were in the river, were 
turned into blood ; the fish that was in the river 
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died, and the river stunk, &c., &c. :** and then if 



we compare these passages from the sacred, Scrip- 
tures with what Thucyd ides says of the primajry 
origin of the plague of Athens, , llpldCTP ^Byjp fl^ 

and take due care not to be mistaken in our 
type, or (in the pbrasQ of one of the fables of the 
Arabian Nights) de ne pas prendre un royaume 
pour un autre, there will be found good reaso^Q 
for concluding, that under the type of a district 
above Egypt^ a district of South America is really 
intended. .. 
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Haying been led incidentally by the last clause 
to Egypt) I shall conclude this volume with a few 
remarks upon some Egyptian monuments, that 
have a close connection with my principal subject. 
I shall begin with citing what Sonnini says of the 
town of Tentyris, or Dendera ; in his travels, p. 
589, '' it is a place,** says he, *' rendered peculiarly 
remarkable for the enmity which its inhabitants 
had sworn to crocodiles, and the continual war 
which they waged against these reptiles. The 
Tentyrite pursued the crocodile into the water^ 
overtook him, leaped upon his back, and ran 4 
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gtick into his mouth, with which, as with a bridle, 
he brought him to the shore, where he put him to 
death/' Is this any thing but a fable ? (wherever 
Sonnini had it from;) jind,4oeS;ii(r not, as such, 
intimate that the general object of the hierogly- 
pfaical sculptures in the fahious temple at Ten- 
tyris was to preferre and* traosKatt to ppsterity a 
memorial of the means (and I take the stick to 
involve a special allusion to the stick-lac as one 
of the chief of those me«is^ by which some re- 
straint might be opposed (by way of a bridle in 
the mouth) to the destructive effects of the stag- 
nant waters of which so much has already been 
said stboye, and which, in this fable, are aptly re« 
presented under the image of the amphibious cro- 
codile, or rather the West Indian alligator? 

But as it may be more satisfactory to the reader 
to form his judgment by copies from the ancient 
memorials in question, than to draw his conclu- 
sions merely from the written statements of tra- 
vellers ; such copies shall henceforth be given ; 
and first I would beg his attention to groupe 3 of 
PL IV ; which is copied from an Isiac tablet in 
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the last plate of D^nonV engravingst Of'ithis.r 
apprehend the female figure on the left: Mad to 
represent the West India Gujf as viewed with th^ 
north uppermost: the rod or augural ^taif in, ber 
left hand is to be referred to the tropic of Cancer ; 
the toth in her right hand to the niin^ber L9.as. 
marking the everduring nature of the ^ubj/^qt (in- 
tended to~ be commemorated . - The - rigfat^iaiid 
female I apprehend to .represent Hudsoa's and 
Baffin's Bays in North America; the, intermediate 
male figure, to represent North America^ itself^ 
which figure is, bald from that country being'Con-. 
stantly at its top covered with ice^ the •smooth- 
nature of which is indicated by such baldut€6s ; .at 
his feet just between him and the first .mentioiied 
female, is a flower marking th^ precise situsition 
of Florida, and the [Hilar over which it is placedi? 
paay mark the promontory which ends irit Cape 
Flrfrida. The feathers on the heads of the females 
may be ascribable, the one to th(9 ,Gulf of Jplpri^a, 
the other to Hudson's Bay. It is obs€;^ry:^Ul^ J^'ii 
the West India Gulf, by adding the Bay.^^fBQo- 
dura-s to either end^of if, re^^mblies J?wf^ rayen^r 



that t»y<ft)nning the head of "Wifii'wf them ;"the%«' 
raveftis^ lisivihgsach protptjrpeSy 'beriig j|)lifOic('4^» 
thfe H*ads^'OfMhe feifarfes, iwx^^^ to'fiiiiik' 

froibwheiK;^ those misebievotis dffMte* otigiridte/ 
which the attitiides^ of all ttie-figures, wliidi-aite- 
holdltigiip^ their hands as en garde; wii^iild 'Iseeiti^ 
to depreda/te. '■ The tabHer or aipron- worA 4)y t^" 
oenter^iigtire halt the shape <yftit^ot-blade thereby 
marking the steely or brackish ntiture of bad water, - 
whioh quality it would appear to be theitrtidt^s* 
intentioato> ascribe to the waters of all the tract ^ 
of country represented by the three flgiires.'' 
There are other matters in the satn^ Isiac tables 
which have a regard to the subject in^ question,* 
but f fias^ort toi other hierdglyphicsj whifch' have 
a still nlore obvious relation t& it. . ^ 

Btit lest it should be thought, ifl confine myself 
to the Egyptian sculpture, and remain silent on 
the statuary' and gems called Greek and RJ>- 
maft, that it is because there are wanting in the 
latter, ittilmorials of the efficacy of the substances 
abovA^otitfed'; I shall offer froJm Bellicard's 1£n- 
ffravinge^ of the Antiquities of H^rcufcmeumidopies 
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of two paiotings, which I think hate a relation t6 
those substances; ^electing them from (h?nce, 
because it seems to be generally admitted th^t the 
objects found in the ruins of that town are of an 
almost immeasurable antiquity. In groqpe 2, 
PL III, may not the emaciated figure, with drpop 
ing head, seated upon a stone, be intended for 9 
patient labouring under the disease mainly i a 
question, the stone marking the aguish nature pf 
that disease, as expressed in Comus,. ^' in stony 
fetters bound?'' and, further, may not that^tone 
itself (by a reference to Laos, lapis), point to the 
country of Laos, as producing the gum lac, OQe pf 
the most efficacious remedies for the disease; more 
specially as, behind the seated figure, stands a 
female, who may be taken (as a vii^o) to. represent 
India, through the medium of which country the 
he comes to us ? again, may not thetruqk of Jtbfii 
tree, on the opposite side, indicate the Peruvian 
bark ? and lastly, as for the old man pouring 
out some liquid upon an altar, and thereby pro- 
ducing a blaze of light, may it not convey a 
similar enigmatical indication of alum or alumine ? 
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In fig* 3, PI. Ill;, we -have the same sort of 
sick' patient sitting upon a stone/ and the same 
sort of young female or Virgo leaning upon a 

w - 

still higher stone, with a stick in her hand. I 
consider the first as having her prototype in the 
W6st India Gulf, or lower' hemisphere, the seat 
of the disease ; and the second, her*s, in India, 
(the prototype of the sign Virgo,) in the upper 
)iemisphere ; while the stick in the hand of the 
latter is a simple memorial of the efficacy of the 
6tick-Iac, as coming to us through India, for the 
cure of the patient^s disease. 

But the elegance, aimed at in the statuary and 
sciilpture called Greek and Roman, does not so 
strikingly express the meaning of their artists, 
as the simplicity observed in the works called 
Egyptian. I return, therefore, to the notice of 
others of the latter sori 
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Fig. J 89 
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is a copy* upon a reduced scale from oueglveQ in 
the 136tb plate of Denon and by him stated, tp be 
annexed to a manuscript ^' trou v^ dans V euveloppe 
d* une Momie/* The animal I take to be a lama 
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* Whenever I state a figure to be a cop»v. I ^believe io 
all cases it will be fot^nd to be so as made ^ith tracing" 
paper from the original ; and the maps which I have used 
are chiefly the Abbe Kaj'nal's Atlas, and Jannoni's small 
Atlas^ adopted solely for their convenient size: but if a 
figure is said to be upon a reduced scale^ it may possibly 
notl)e so accurate, a3 I must confess m^'self to be only an 
indiffferent draughtsman! - J * i 
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or sheep of Peru, the torns and other objects uponc 

his head being irUended only as symbols to evi- 

deu(ie his connection with that country, which 

sytl^bols it would intrench upon -another copious 

^fiiubjeot to explain. He is standing upon a sarco- 

;j)|ha|^, within which is a corpse laid out, indica- 

; tted iQ be that of a European by his beard, as the 

; Peruvian natives have no beards ; the lama being 

by^him may be iiltended to intimate that it was 

'the climate of South America or Peru, which had 

proved fitaT to tfie deceased. Whether the striped 

objedt in front of the lama may be intended to re- 

pr^ent^firipes of bdrk I know not ; but I cannot 

doubt thai the fldwer-pot which the Indian or 

Cairaib'(and in the original it is evidenced to be 

one of theni not merely by the dress, such as Don 

Ulloa ascribes to the natives of South America, 

but by the shape, and features, and colour) is 

holding towards the lama^ is in fact the American 

plant called contrayerva, (particularjy described in 

note on the 450th line of Comus, ante) so deter* 

milled by its heart-shaped leaves, and stalk resem- 

bling a single finger; while the attitjude of the 
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ttuiian, holdiog up the haod, as en garde against 
th* lama, poiots to the name of conh«yerva, as 
implying, in the Spanish language a couatcr- 
poiaoD. 

Fig. 190 



ia a copy upon a reduced scale, of aDotheT'paiDt- 
ing, taken from plate 13S of Denon, and by him 
atated also to have been found*' dans i^raiveloppe 
d' uhe Mtunie. The seated figare, from hi&.'face 
being composed of « hawk's Jjjll.ftom tte-gra- 
: <^ated (H^^V hW>b^ in- one: et:ius faands.<Anth 
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freference probably to the river Oronooko or Oro«^ 
noque) ahd the flagelluin, or TTAj^, or symbol of 
th^ plague or pestilence in the other, and from 
several other indices which I pass over, I take to 
represent South An^erica ; while the female figure^ 
I apprehend represents Cochin China, presenting 
to him in a flowerpot an assemblage of pieces of 
stick-lac. This last conclusion I come to from 
the following indications, first, that her face (in 
the original at least) resembles the south-west- 
mrprd outline of the country of Cochin-China; 
thtA her hands would come up naturally to the 
attitudes of those in the figure, if one of them be 
ascribed to the country of Malay, and the other 
to the island of Sumatra, the former holding the 
fl6wer-pot, as formed by the Gulf of Sjam and 
the rivers that fall into it ; and that her robe as of 
m spotted leopard-skin, is referable to the Indian 
sebs as studded with a multitude of islands : for all 
which vide the tnap ; while the apecttdes at h^ 
e^de (at the same tittte thaty being found witfain a 
mummy they prov« th^ vast antiquity of tine in- 
vantion of them) pH>v» alie by a reftraac^ t^ tbe 
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groUpeof islandscalled Lunettes, or the Spectacled, 
in the immediate vicinity of Cochin China, that 
this last country is in question ; which is again 
further proved by the branches of the Talipot-tree, 
which tree is, in a peculiar manner of the growth 
of that country. Finally, the. great letter T, or 
the toth, on which those objects rest, may be 
conceived to point to the everduring efficacy of 
the gum-lac, in resisting the effects of the Ameri^ 
can fevers. 

In addition to the instances given )sibove, the 
remains of Egyptian antiquity that have a bearing 
upon my subject I conceive to be very numerous, 
and proceed therefore to the notice of others. The 
following is an extract, concerning the mununies 
found in the catacombs of Egypt, from a translation 
of Thevenot's Travels to the Levant; " upoo 
one of the coffins was represented in figures, the 
manner of embalming the bodies. There is a long; 
table, shaped like a lion, on the back of which 
the body that is to be embalmed is laid at length, 
and hard by there is a man, with a knife in his 
hand* opening the body. The man hath a. vizard* 
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mask on, shaped like the beak of a sparrow-hawk, 
as wfks the custom for embalmers, that they might 
not fereathe in -the corruption which oftentimes 
evaporated out of the dead bodies* On the table 
also «tand four vessels, without handles, wherein 
the nebessary drugs are kept, both for embalming, 
as balm, cedria. &c. and for wrapping up and in- 
crustation -of the body, as bitumen and other 
thiogst. On the inside of this coffin was the figure 
of a naked maid, with her arms stretched out/* 
There is a considerable resemblance between the 
copfi» or mummy, thus described, and the upper 
compartment of the Cambridge mummy which, in 
plate VI. annexed, is re-engraved from Dr. Gon- 
yecs Middleton's Antiquitatis M onumenca ; and 
as the .Doctor says of it in p. 956 " Mumiae hujus 
figufa eadem prorsus est, ac reliquarum omnium, 
quasiia hbris passim descriptas videmus,*' the 
explanation of it may be capable of an application, 
possibly, to other mummies found in the same 
place* 

It may be proper, however, previous to the attempt 
at auck ejcplanation^ to ^ive that learnt writer^d 
VOL. VI. n 
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own account (p. 263) of the painting upon this 
mummy ; *' In hac tabula (plate No. I. of pi. vi.) 
intcgumenti mumise exterioris particulam, variis 
jfiguris ornatam, cernimus ; quae de pectore cada- 
vcris ad genua pertinuerat ; quaeque a pulvere ac 
sordibus purgata, coloribus- adhuc vividis et quasi 
recentibus nitescit. In summit picturae parte, ca- 
daveris secandi et condiendi ratio a pictore quo- 
dammodo adumbrata est : in qua tamen Anubis, 
iEgyptiorum Deus, capite canino, medici partes 
agere, et secandi munus obire videtur. A sinistro 
cadaveris latere, ut Diodorus scribit, loco prius a 
scriba juxta ilia designato, carnem lapide acuto 
iEthiopico secare, vel lege vel more constitutum 
erat : atque in hac positura Anubis, manu Jam ad 
secandum sublata, depictus est. 

'^ Sed et mcnsa quoque, cui cadaver impositum 
est, itemque vascula ista infra menaam posita, in 
Deorum item formas, Canopi et Cercopitheci, 
efficta esse apparent^ quibus figura etiam mulie- 
bris, hinc et inde adjuncta, Isim fortasse ipsam, 
quasi operis totius praesidem, denotat. Qua qui* 
dem figurarum designatione, banc cadaveracon- 
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diendi ac conservandi artem, divinam plan^ esse, 
nee nisi Deorum inventioni attribuendam, indicari 
conjicio. 

" Quod autem memorabile magis videtur ; in- 
strumentum istud, quod Anubis, jam corpus dis- 
seeturus, manu tenet, germanam lapidis ejus 
^Ethiopici effigiem exhibet, quern, cultelli semper 
vice, ad hoc munus adhibitum esse legimus ; 
cujus sane formam a nullo, quod sciam, auctore 
veteri descriptam habemus. 

" Hieroglyphicas figuras quod attinet, cum 
omnis earum intelligentia jam diu deperdita ac 
deplorata plane videatur, ignorantiam potius meam 
confiteri libet, quam aliorum conjecturas, inge- 
niosas licet, at vanas coactasque adoptare. Illud 
solummodo verisimile esse puto, quod a Kirchero, 
in rebus iEgyptiacis investigandis, omnium dili- 
gentissimo, traditum est. Figuras videlicet istius- 
modi omnes, quales, ex utr^que tabellse hujus 
parte, in variis ordinibus sive zonis collocatse, ac 
sibi mutuo obversse stant, Deorum illorum ima- 
gines esse, qui Averrunci praecipue, seu malorum 
propulsatores habebantur ; quorumque tuteloe 

u 2 
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vEgyptii mortuos suos potissimum commendare 
consueverunt: quosque flagellis propterea, laqueis- 
que instructos videmus, ut malos Daemones, in 
defunctoruiii corpora insultare conantes, vel abi- 
gere vel colligare possent." 

Instead of representing the mode of dissecting 
and embalming a body after death (a thing in itself 
absolutely useless), the whole painting, in my 
opinion, is indicative of the nature of the disease 
of which the corpse died, and the proper remedy 
for such disease. Under this idea, the first part 
of it, to which I would draw the reader's attention, 
is the sort of apron or appendage in the front of 
the four figures, marked A (seen also in the back 
of the crtp of B, 1), and on the body of the recli- 
ned figure, C. These appendages are like the 
blades of razors, the figures themselves being the 
handles, within which their sharp edges are 
concealed: and blades of razors do I in fact think 
they were intended to represent, according to what 
has been already said of the tablier or apron of the 
same form of the middle one of the three figureit 
ofgroupe 3, PI. IV. thereby denoting the steely 
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brackishnes» of the Avater to have been the 
primary cause of the disease of which the corpse 
died. This idea will be strengthened by observing 
the iron and steel instruments in the middle com- 
partment of the painting, among which it is very 
easy to distinguish a grate with hooks (a) ; a 
spring-bolt (b) ; the head of a dart or javelin and 
a wall-hook (c) ; the head of a boat-hook and a 
steel spring above it (d) ; the figure of an ostrich, 
whose powers of digestion are so strong, that it is 
fabled to be capable of eating iron (e) ; an adze (f); 
a hammer, the opposite side of an adze (g) ; a 
pair of compasses (h); a wall-hook again (i) ; a 
cha^-cutting knife (k) ; and, to shew perhaps that 
the eflfects of the bad water penetrate the blood, 
there is (at 1) a nail driven through a heart; besides 
which, there are appearances throughout of nails, 
particularly at w, and underneath all the figures, 
A, A, B, B, &c. representations of hooks. 

By the stripes upon the shoulders of the four 
figures marked A, and the reclined figure C, it 
seems to be hinted that the disease had a con- 
nexion with the pestilence or plague, by a refer- 
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cnce to the Greek word tsAJiyM, which, in Homer 
and other of the classics, often conveys such an 
allusion ; and by the position of those stripes on 
the shoulders (the same word COjU^f meaning a 
shoulder and a thing putrid), that it was of a 
putrid nature. The last circumstance indeed is 
further evidenced by each of the figures at A hold- 
ing the laqueus to its nose ; by the fish in the 
right hand of D 1 (a species of animal which has 
a peculiar tendency to ptitrescence) ; and, lastly, 
by the same figure D 1, holding the fingers of 
her other hand to the nose, in a very marked 
manner. 

The two pedestals (in front and rear of the table 
C) make it sufficiently clear, firom the sugar- loaves 
standing upon them, that the countries bordering 
upon the West India Gulf, so famous for produc- 
ing that commodity, are the parts of the world to 
which the painting has regard. To begin there* 
fore with figure A 2, which has the head of a 
sharp-nosed dog, or greyhound, it seems to me to 
be plainly indicative of the name of Honduras, a 
great promontory of the Isthmus of Darien, bor- 
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dering upon the Bay of Honduras : this is further 

evidenced, very strongly, by another part of the 

painting ; for figure C is reclined upon a sort of 

table, the two legs of which are like the hind and 

fore leg of a dog, and though the head my be 

thought more like that of a fish than of a dog, yet 

the tail is manifestly that of a hound, and, as such, 

peculiarly indicative of Honduras (hound, and 

a^Xj Cauda) : and if figure C, in Plate VI, be 

compared with the drawing below, in 

Fig. 191, 
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which is an exact copy from the map of Honduras. 
I think there cannot be a moment's doubt, that 
the former must, of necessity, be referred to that 
country. 

Fig. A 1, has a face that somewhat resembles 
that of a hare, and may not without reason, there- 
fore, be ascribed to the island of Jamaica, the 
outlines of which have the shape of a bare, as 
drawn in 

Fig. 199, 




the back being on the south side of the island, and 
the head pointing the east, A 3, has the head of a 
whelp or cub, and so points to the island of Cuba ; 
and A 4, may be riBferable to the island of St. 
Domingo, and more particularly, perhaps, to the 
gulf at its western end, called the Biteof Leogane, 
as alluded to by the jreinarkable position of the 
mouth of the figure. 
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According to these conjectures, the four figures 
A 1, 2, 3, 4, will represent the four principal seats 
of American or West India fever ; and this may 
be no unfit occasion to observe, that three out of 
the four districts in question (namely, the islands 
of Cuba, St. Domingo, and Jamaica) in one point 
at least, namely, in having promontories that cor- 
respond in position with the hands of A I, 2, 3, 4, 
have a strong resemblance to those figures; as 
may be seen by comparing 

Figs. 193 




■ I 



<■. 
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and 19^9 




(which are severally drawn from their prototypes, 
the islands of Jamaica and St. Domingo) and fig. 
184 ante, which had for its prototype the island of 
Cuba, as well with the map of those islands, as 
with the figures, A, 1, 2, 3, 4 : and if the heads of 
the jars under the table (which, like the figures 
themselves, are marked with stripes, TThyryoLig) , be 
compared with those of the four last mentioned 
figures, there will be found a great similitude be- 
tween them ; and as the jars resemble water-jars, 
it was probably intended to intimate by them, that 
it was owing to the bad qualities of the water of 
those countries, that the mischief happened, 
which it was the intention of the painting to com- 
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memorate. But before we quit the central stripe 
of the painting, containing the numerous iron in- 
struments, above noticed, it is proper to observe, 
that the three similar figures there severally marked 
q, are particularly referable to the island of Cuba, 
or rather to the eastern half of the island : for if 
we look at the map of the island with that end 
uppermost, it is very easy to conceive an arm 
extended from it towards the north, terminating in 
a hand at the small groupe of islands called Mira 
per vos, terms, which I apprehend, to mean in the 
Spanish language, ^^ look at yourself," which groupe 
may therefore be aptly represented as a looking-i^ 
glass; and the dotted line in figure 184, cuts off 
accordingly so much of the island of Cuba, which, 
if we conceive a looking-glass in the situation 
above pointed out, will form a complete prototype 
for the three figures at q : and taking the figure of 
Cuba in its entirety, with a looking-glass in one 
hand and a comb in the other (for which last, vide 
figure ,1 82), we shall have the prototype of the 
fabulous character of the mermaid. 

With respect to the figure laid at length upon 
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the dog-shaped table, C, if we recollect the proto- 
type to which the lady in Comus was referred, 
namely, to the bay of Honduras, and then consider 
the situation of that bay in regard to the country 
of Honduras, itself, which is the prototype of that 
table, as shewn by fig. 191, we shall be satisfied of 
the identity of this figure with the lady in Comus. 
It should seem naturally to follow, after- what 
has just now been said (and before, in treating of 
Comus), that the tall figure, E, with a glass of 
water in his hand, which by the position of his 
other hand he destines for the stomach of the lady, 
has the same prototype as Comus himself, namely, 
the island of Cuba; to be satisfied of that, how- 
ever, we are not to view the island of Cuba (as 
was done, in treating of Comus) with the east end 
uppermost, and the face looking north, but with the 
east end still uppermost, and, with a long beard, as in 
figure E, looking south, directlydown upon the lady. 
In fact, it is the prototype of this figure E, viz., the 
Island of Cuba, which, as stated, in treating of 
Comus, is here also evidenced, to be the principa 
cause of the malady ; and I take the blades of the 
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razors themselves to be, from their linear shape, 
peculiarly indicative of le Jardin de la Reine, or 
the Queen's garden, all along considered as the 
focus of fever and pestilence ; though, undoubtedly, 
by the choice of such a symbol as a razor-blade, 
there might be further intention to point to the 
steely or brackish nature of bad water. And if 
this steely brackish quality of water is a main 
cause of the disease, as is insinuated as well by the 
razor-blades of figures, A 1, 2, 3, 4, as by what I 
take to be an open razor in the hand of DS, on one 
side of E ; so the fish in the hand of D 1, on the 
other side, may allude to the corruption (again 
hinted by the figure's smelling to its fingers) with 
which the stagnant water is impregnated by the 
fish that die and putrefy in it at the time of such 
stagnation, of which enough has already been 
said, in treating of the mask of Comus. 

It is by a method of invention similar to that 
which has been attempted to be unravelled in 
what has been above already said concerning this 
painting, that the particular disease in question is 
further therein indicated to be a fever, as may be 
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inferred from the characters G, G, &c. H, H, &c. 
which run nearly from top to bottom of the 
whole. What they are most like is the letter v, 
and thus each may denote the Roman numeral 
y ; and as they are also alike the small letter r, 
they will together, whether read forward or back- 
ward, constitute the word fever, or five-r, (in 
French, fievre) ; just as the same thing seems 
hinted in the same manner by the Arabic numeral 
5, coupled with the capital Saxon letter R, as ex« 
hibited at m, near the top of the central line of 
hieroglyphics. Of the characters immediately 
under consideration resembling the Roman nume- 
ral V, there are twelve in number on each side of 
the painting, and if they are construed into time, 
they each give five times twelve, or sixty minutes, 
or an hour; and as they are severally bordered paral- 
lel-wise by a graduated scale of twenty-four com-* 
partments, if when coupled with the former, these 
compartments also be construed into time, they will 
each give twenty-four times sixty minutes, twenty- 
four hoursj or a day; if s^ain that result be applied 
to the word fever, fixed as- above, there will be, on 
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each side of the painting, a day of fever marked ; 
and if so, there will scarcely be any hesitation to 
believe that all the sharp instruments scattered 
through the central line of the hieroglyphics 
(bordered in like manner by the twenty-four com- 
partments) were intended by an allusion to the 
French word for sharp, aigu, to mark a like period 
of ague. I conclude, therefore, that the middle 
part of the painting is intended to be expressive 
of a tertian fever (according to the definition of 
such a fever, as 1 find it in Mr. Tissot's Avis au 
Peuple, viz. " dans la fievre tierce, les acc^s 
reviennent de deux jours V un) ;'' or, in other 
words (whatever alteration the disease might un- 
dergo, when grown putrid or otherwise exaspera- 
ted), that in its simple primary state it was in 
truth no other than an ague ; some confirmation 
of which arises from the consideration that the 
French have no other name for the ague than la 
fievre, distinguishing it by teirce, quarte, &c. 

There is a circumstance, which as forming an 
appendage to all the figures of this painting, and 
Other hieroglyphic paintings that regard the same 
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subject, would seem to call for particular obser- 
vation, namely, the black head-dresses which are 
worn by them. Now though these, from their 
general shape as resembling that of a raven, have 
been supposed to have their prototypes indif- 
ferently eitlier at the north or south ends of the 
Gulf of the West Indies, from the resemblance 
that either of those spaces as coupled with the 
Bay of Honduras has to that bird, yet I strongly 
incline to think that there is an intention also to 
intimate by them that the head is the principal 
seat of the complaint in question, and perhaps 
further that some of the medicaments for its cure 
should be applied to the head. The note sub- 
joined may perhaps justify all these cpnclusions.* 



* Let the following passages be considered together : 
Comus, *' Braid your locks with rosy twine, 105 

Dropping odours, dropping wine ;" 
'^ Or drag him by the curls to a foul dealh, 6 14 
Curs'd as bis life.'' 

Till all thy magic structures rear'd so high 808 
Were shatter'd into heaps o'er thy false head." 
^^ And fair Ligea's golden comb, 8gO 
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But if this painting were to be understood only 
JUS pointing to the nature of the disease and its 

Wherewiih she sits on diamond rocks^ 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks 

* . • 

— Rise, rise, and heave thy rosy head.'f 

as before in the remarkable passage in line 25), 

At every fall smoothing the raven ^down 
Of darkness till it smiled — 
$0 again in Lycidas, a poem of Milton^ which, in many 

parts of it, has a considerable bearing upon the same subject 

. • . ••. . • ^ . • ■ 

as the Comus. 

*^ That sunk so low that sacred head of thine — 102 
He shook his mitred locks — 1 1€ 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head— l68 
*' With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves;*' 175 

So again^Thucydides (who, in bis account of the plague of 
Athens, had said axi iis^nsi h» vxvrof m (r»jM«roc OLffviiif 
a^^ot/Acvov TO iu Til xffa^Ai) ^^»to» iJ'^uScv kxxou) when he 
(;x)mes to treat of the attempts at curing it, says, ;^»rpf> xgctro^ 
iroX^bucs-i »ixD» fo-iaSai. And in considering this subject, 
perhaps what has been above observed concerning the 
Roman pulvinaria may not be wholly undeserving of 
attention. 

yoL.vi. X 
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cause, it would only perform half its purpose; 
the more valuable half remains to be considered, 



The following questions on this same point are submitted 
to the reader's determination. May it not be inferred 
from the position of the raven-like head-dresses over 
the ears of the rest of the figures in PL VI. (but in respect 
of the figure of Comus there, at the poll of the head) that 
the ears or the poll of the head are principal seats of the 
disease i These suspicions seem to be warranted by the 
fact that an extreme deafness is one of the symptoms of the 
present yellow fever of America ; and the following pas- 
sage may hint at that symptom. 

Comus. '' List, mortals, if your ears be true ;"* 1007 

and by Lycidas, 77, 

'* Phcebus replied, and touch'd my trembling ears:'* 

analogous to which is the third line of Virgil's sixth 
Eclogue, 

'^ Cynthius aurem vellit et admonuit.*' 

(though, undoubtedly, the close junction of the two words 
aurem and admonuit, may, by a suggestion of the ear and 
the memory (Mamore) be intended to point to the two 
remedies of the ear-lac and the bark). As to the head in 
genera], may not the baldness of the middle figure of 
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and to explain that, a very few observations will 
suffice, as the designations of the disease and its 



Groupe 3, PJ. IV. (together with its uplifted hands, 
gardanl) intimate, besides what has been conjectured 
concerning it that it was usual to cut off the hair of the 
patients ; as insinuated perhaps by line 76, Lycidas, 

*' Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred shears. 
And slits the thin-spun life." 

Conformable to which is the remarkable statement at the 
end of the fourth iEneid concerning the death of Dido, 
who having died prematurely, and not by the fever of her 
country, had not had her hair cut off, 

Nondum illi iiavum Proserpina vertice crinem * 

Abstulerat — 

yet it is further observable there, that her hair is consecra- 
ted by Iris to an infernal deity^ Pluto, 

hunc ego Diti 

Sacrum jussa fero. 

May not the odours from the bead of a person labouring 
under the pestilence propagate contagion ? May not the 
practice of wearing false bair^ so general in Europe during 
and after the pestilence that is last recorded to have existed 

x2 
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remedy, the bane and its antidote, are rlosely 
blended together throughout the whole. The 

there, have been adopted primarily as a safeguard against 
contagion ? And may not the practice of perfumiqg the 
beard with incense, which is the final ceremonial among 
the Asiatics on taking leave of each other before they go 
out into the streets among crowds, have been adopted with 
a similar view to a preventive against infection i 

Some confirmation of the conjectures above offered 

» 

particularly in regard to the poll of the head, and some 
eVidence at the same time of the efficacy of the Peruvian 
bark, may be drawn from the two fine pictures^ lately 
belonging to Sir George Yonge, but said to be sold to the 
Marquis pf JL^ansdowi^e : in the first (commonly called 
'^ Democritus contemplating the End of all Things") is a 
figure^ which I take to be that of a physician, sitting with 
bis head supported by his hand a( his poll in a somewhat 
femarkable manner, in deep reflection over a book, 
(liber is the bark of a tree also) lying open on a table, on 
which he leanl: around him appears a general wreck 
x>f aaifpate and inanimate nature, in the skeletons <if aH 
sorts of animals, birds, beasts^ reptiles, and insects, and in 
the rugged trunks pf withered trees over his head i while 
the ruin of ^he elegant sorts is exhibited in broken feliefs 
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same characters G, G, &c. H, H, &c. which 
mark the fever, point also to the remedy and 

and vases overthrown, and thatof the military art or politi- 
cal povver^ by a dying eagle upon a mutilated column : this 
picture I take to represent the horrible effects of a pesti- 
lence. In the other, its companion, are five or six figures, 
some of which appear to be sickly, wrapped up in blankets, 
as evidencing the cold of an ague, and apparently listening 
with great attention (qu. if not, as alluding to the ear- 
lac?) to a youth who is pointing t9 another youth, the 
principal figure, seen stooping by the side, of a brook^ 
and drinking water from it out of his hapd ; while over the 
heads of all them are trees, the trunk,.or bark, of which 
are very prominently brought into view ; and, in the back 
ground, a philosopher, or physician, sitting in contempla* 
tion of the whole scene, and beside him, written in large 
letters the words " Salvator Rosa," the (neaning of which 
the reader may, if he pleases, confine to the name of the 
painter, but I think they allude to the salutary effects 
of the red bark, found in the country of South America, 
which country, from its shape, is pften assimilated to the 
bad of a rose, as by Homer 2 IL 654, Ex Toia mtat nau 

in which passage it is plain that PoJbf relates to America,: 
as well from other circumstances, as from the wealth 
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under the same idea of their representing the 
Roman numeral, five ; for quinus, or quina, is 
the Latin ordinal of quinque, and it has been 
shewn, that quina is no uncommon name for the 
Peruvian bark, and if we couple together the op- 
posite pairs of the Roman numerals V, V ; they 

which the context states to abound there, as alludin£{ to the 
precious metals of South America. I conclude this note 
with observing that most of the figures in Mr. Hope's 
famous picture of the plague of Athens, have their heads 
wrapped up in red cloths, but whether the red lac, or the 
red bark be thereby indicated, is for others to determine; 
as a help to which it may be remarked, that under the 
head of the Cambridge mummy, (speaking from an inspec- 
tion of the original which gives an occasion to observe 
that the engraving in PI. VI. is a very accurate copy of the 
painting on it,) is a large collection of congested matter 
which on being analysed might possibly be found to be 
composed of ingredients which it would have been proper 
to prescribe to the patient, whose corpse is so preserved ; 
more especially as Dr. Middleton observes, 260, " De 
virtutibus mummiarum medicis opinio ista fuit, quS. tan- 
quam omni aromatum genere onusta, ac medicinarum 
omnium valentissimae per gentes venditahantur.'* 
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jointly give its universal name of quina-quina, or 
quinquina. So again, though those figures have 
been supposed, above, to point to the word fever, 
yet, if they are observed with attention, they will 
be found severally to exhibit resemblances of 
fingers, some with and some without nails on 
them, and under that idea it may be conceived 
that they point to the stick-lac, which in the 
History of Drugs was above so frequently assimi- 
lated to fingers. 

The same remark is capable of a further appli- 
cation. It has already been observed, that the 
country of Honduras, a part of the Isthmus 
of Darien resembles a dog, of which a copy is 
given in fig. 191, which has a most striking coin* 
cidence with the dog-shaped table on which figure 
C in the painting is reclined : but beside that re- 
semblance to a dog, the same country, as viewed 
with its east end uppermost, exhibits another 
likeness of a dog, with its face fronting the Pacific 
Ocean, much in the position of 
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Fig. \95, 




^tid approaching more nearly to the attitudes of the 
dogs at 6g. 1 and fig. 9 in the painting; and perhaps; 
therefore, one of those two 6gures may be referred 
to the country of Honduras, and the other (by a 
play upon the word cub, in Cuba) to the Isle of 
Cuba, but though over their backs there are 
Hagella, or TCKviyOLi^ a)s denotii^ig the disease in 
)jUesti6n, yet if We recollect that perro Is Spanish 
for i dog, it may b6 t'hotagftt hot tinlikely that, 
by that simple suggestion, it hi4y haVe beeh in- 
Itended to allude to the country of Peru, as alone 
producing the bark ; and if we refleVit on the posi- 
tion of the two dogs marked fig, \ and fig. 2, in 
the {iaintihg;, as severally reclined on the tops of 
two columns, thoSe columns may serve to intimate 
the permanent, evet-d'uring security arising fronfi 
the use of the Peruvian bark. So likewise, if by 
the raven-like caps on the heads of B 1 and B k^ 
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th^re may be an indication of the disease, a due 
consideration of the singular attitude of those 
figures as holding up one of their hands in a man- 
ner to intercept the light from falling upon the 
other, it is highly probable that there is an allusion 
to alutnj or alumine {k lumine). Finally, by the 
laqueus in the hands of each of the four figures, 
A 1, 2, 3, 4, I have no doubt of its having been 
intended, by a pun similar to the others above 
stated, to allude to the lacque, lac, lacca^ or gum- 
lac« 

Underneath each of the figures A 1 , 2, 3, and 
4, and B 1 and 3 of the painting, are three cha- 
racters resembling V'sj or fives, and resembling 
hooks also. Whether these may only involve 
another allusion to the quinquina, or virhether, 
since the three fives as marking fifteen degrees, 
the space traversed by the sun in an hour, they may 
allude to an hour, (in the Greek, copfltv^) and when 
coupled with the opposite hooks give an oblique 
intimation of the river Oronoque ; or whether 
they may imply that the liability to pestilence 
prevails through a space of about fifteen degrees 
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square, as including Honduras, Cuba, Jamaica, 
and St. Domingo ; or whether the triplets of 
hooks alone on the right hand, which terminate 
in three sharp points, may denote a tertian ague, 
and the fives on the left hand point to the quina 
as its cure ; or what else those characters denote, 
the reader must himself decide/* ' 

Again, the line upon which the dog-shaped 
table rests, being graduated to the number of 9, 
may possibly have a relation to the number of 
days at which the fever comes to a crisis, or be 
referable merely to the number of degrees of lati- 
tude (in Honduras) through which the fever may 
prevail. But as for the upper compartment of all 
of the painting, which is also graduated, I incline 
to think, from the suns with which it is marked, 
that it denotes the path of the sun in the ecliptic ; 
and then the two labels (I, I,) one of which is just 
at the back of E, which figure E has Cuba for 
his prototype, will be an index of the double line 
of the tropic of Cancer, which just touches the 
north side of Cuba ; it being usual in old maps 
to mark the principal circles of the globe, the 
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equator, the tropics, the solstices, and the first 
meridian with double lines. 

Of the figure No. 2, in PI. VI., Doctor Mid- 
dleton, in p. 26i5, gives the following account : 
" ProBter integumcnti linei parti culam istam mode 
descriptam, aliud quoque ejusdem fragmentum 
restat, ad pedes fere mumiae pertingens, at unica 
tantum imagine insignitum. Hanc autem Osi- 
ridis imaginem esse puto ; quem, tanquam 
supremum mundi Opificem ac Rectorem ab 
./Egyptiis veneratum esse constat; ut globus, 
capiti ejus impositus, indicare videtur." But, on 
considering the oval line within which the figure 
stands, may it not rather have regard to that egg- 
shaped space in South America, of which much 
was said in the notes on Comus, as comprizing 
the provinces of New Andalusia and Guiana, and 
as included between the Amazon, the sea, the 
Oronoque, and the Negro Rivers. The right 
hand of the figure (which, though mutilated, 
appears to have been clenched,) may possibly 
have held the toth or tau, or letter T, as a sym- 
bol of everlasting duration, not more so, perhaps, 
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with respect to the perpetuallyi-existing caiise of 
the disease, than to the perpetual ly-exittiii|( 
means of itd cure by the Peruvian bark, which 
has its origin in the same country. South Am^t 
rica. 

In r^ard to the outward case of the mmymy, 
(No. 3 of PL VI.) Dr. Middleton speaks of it ag 
follows : ^^ Loculus ipse nihil fere, a caeteris ejus^ 
dem generis diversum^ nobis ofFert : ex duabus ^ ^ 
ligni sj'^caminei partibus constat/' This loculuft \ 
or case appears to me (and from the citation just 
made it should seem that the same remark may 
apply to the outward cases of other mummies,) to 
have been intended to intimate that the corpse 
contained within it was that of an European, as 
contradistinguished from a native of America, ^it 
being, marked to be so by the beard ; since the 
native Americans have no beards) and thereby 
f|)rther to intimate that the disease, of which the 
corpse died, .(or rather that of which it wafr in- 
tended by. the mummy to preserve a memorial, 
wa9 peculiarly destructive to Europeans. 
, Xhe . double . line : muning^ down the centre; of- 
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.ca$e;;<>r loculus is marked with many of the 
fs^e characters. as have been above noticed as 
beingy contained in the interior painting ; among 
which may be traced lancets and fleams (virhich 
have a likeness to the island of St. Domingo^) 
raxoos open and shut, virhich resemble the shape 
of the Isle of Cuba, and a hare (referable to Ja- 
maica) : all these objects are open to the same 
, interpretation, as that already given of them in 
f peaking of the interior painting. 

This mummy appears to have been taken from 
^^ cryptis eis subterraneis et mirabilibus, in quibus 
olim reposita atque hodie reperta^unt*' (I^r. M)4r 
dleton, 251); those crypta, or pits, being excar 
vated in the rocky plain of Saccara, situate near 
the upper pyramids of Egypt : and the choice of 
a place of that name seems to me to imply that 
the mummies, deposited there, were intended to 
inform posterity that the source of the p^trtefi^ 
or other disease which they commemorate, existij^ 
in the sugar countries (saccharum) of America and 
the West Indies. It appears, therefore, that a 
single word is often sufficient to furnish a <:lue to 
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the difficulties of the ancient method of.composi- 
tion ; and I leave it accordingly to the reader's 
decision, whether that might not have been tb? rea- 
son for the constant useof the wood of the sycamore 
tree, in the fabrication of the cases of tht; mumknies, 
since the name of that wood (by a jeu-de4mot, 
which might be considered overstrained if there 
were not a similar instance in the formation of the 
name of Dido's Husband, Sichaeus, from sick and ^' 
OLIX) may possibly involve an allusion to an Ame- 
rican sickness. 

It is by a similar reference to the meaning of a 
name (for in these matters of antiquity, as just now 
observed, the expression satverbum often applies) 
that I incline to think the mummies of Ibis's, which 
are found in suchgreat numbers in the subterraneous 
caverns in Egypt, and of one of which Denon has 
given a very detailed engraving, (by which it ap- 
pears, that a bird called an ibis is preserved there 
exactly in the same manner and form as a human 
corpse,) are to be considered as memorials of Ame- 
rican or West India fever. The ibis, if it is or 
ever was an existing animal, is the stork : now 
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the c^ntineat of America (whose original inhabit- 
ants have not yet wholly lost their old name of 
Car-ibees) has a strong resemblance to a stork, the 
body being composed of North America; the neck, 
of tl^ Isthmus of Darien; and the head and bill of 
Spulh America. Here I take to be the prototype 
of the fabulous Egyptian ibis, and the preceding 
pages may serve to shew why a stork, as a type of 
that country, might be embalmed and preserved 
as a memorial of the pestilences to which it is 
subject. The lines of Virgil, spretae Ciconum 
(Cicogne,astork) quo munere matres, &c. 4Georg. 
520, considered with their context, are a strong 
confirmation of this explanation. 

By a like method may we come to a satisfactory 
understanding of the following statement in Dr. 
Mead's Discourse on pestilential Contagion, p. 
106: " When the plague was last here in England, 
upon its first entrance into Poole in Dorsetshire, 
(which word Poole should itself not pass unob- 
served by the reader,) the magistrates immediately 
suppressed it, by^ removing the sick into pest- 
bouses without the town, as is well remembered 
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there to this time. A very remarkable o^cur.'. 
rence has greatly contributed towards preserving 
all the crcumstances of this transaction iq^me' 
mory. They found some difficulty in procurrng 
any one to attend upon the sick after theit re- 
moval, which obliged the town to engage ^ydimg 
woman^ then under sentence of death, in that sec- 
vice, pn a promise to use their interest for obtaini/ig 
her pardon. The young woman escaped the 
disease, but neglecting to solicit the corporation \ 
for the accomplishment of their engagement with 
her, three or four months after she was barbarously 
hanged by the mayor, upon a quarrel between 
them." The internal evidence of this story, in 
what regards the quarrel between the mayor and 
the young woman, and his causing her to be 
hanged in consequence of such quarrel, is suffi- 
cient to prove it to be a fable ; and if Dr. Mead 
had named the book in which he found it, a refer- 
ence to the original might possibly have afforded 
some further clue to the xeal meaning of the fable. 
As it is, I think the young woman (which words 
X)r. Mead has put in italics) mean« the xy^^ of 
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wiiotnt have been speaking. It is possfible that 
crioiinals might have had their sentences remitted 
jfor undertaking the hazardous service in question, 
and that some curriers of the number, might have 
esc^pfd the contagion. The oak-bark, which 
cuiric^s use, may, by, their constant immersion in 
thetan-pits, produce the same effect upon them 
. as the Peruvian bark, when medically applied ; 

d if that be true, the fact, that any one trade or 
^calling is less subject to pestilential contagion 
than others, is undoubtedly of great importance. 

When these remarks upon the fevers of Ame- 
rica were first printed in the year 1805, the state- 
ment extracted from Dr. Mead's Book was 
inserted in a note with the remarks above, sub- 
joined : I have not chosen to make any alteration 
in it now, because it is possible that there may be 
some foundation for the conjecture concerning a 
frequent exposure to the effects of oak-bark : but 
the main reason why I have now inserted it in 
the text is on account of the very striking confir- 
mation which results from it, of the remarks made 
above concerning the laquei or halters in the handp 
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of fig. A 1,2, 3, 4, of the painting, when consi- 
dered as involving a pun upon lacca, lacque, lac or 
gum lac ; under which view the inference J0 most 
obvious, by which the young waman is to be re- 
ferred to India (the prototype of the sign Virgo) 
by the channel of which country the lac comes to 
Europe. A still further confirmation of this will 
arise by referring back to fig. 189, in which, 
within that object in front of the Lama, whicky?i 
has been above conjectured to represent the bark,^^ 
may be seen the likeness of a gibbet, intended 
probably to suggest the recollection of a laqueus, 
or halter. The. winged moon behind the back of 
the Lama, may involve an allusion to alum, or 
alumina (^ lumine). 

But, after all, there are and will be readers, 
who, though you multiply the instances of such 
puns or plays upon words, ad infinitum, yet will 
not admit their application, or believe it to be 
possible that those who embalmed the mummies 
or composed the classics could have been ac- 
quainted with the Spanish, French, or Englisk 
languages ; who find it easier, in short, to believt 
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that such nations did not exist in those times, 
than to give credit to that which they themselves 
must admit they do not understand. To such 
readers it is in vain to urge that Virgil in his 
Xllth ^neid has treated a subject of the nature of 
those above discussed, exactly in a similar manner 
by introducing the characters of Sucron [605) and 
Murranus (529) ; they will not believe that the 
{. -Arst of those names has any relation to a country 
/that yields sugar, or that the derivation of the 
second can be from a murrain. However much 
therefore it may startle readers of such a descripr 
tion, yet, as it makes for my conclusions, I must 
use the freedom of mentioning that in all tha( they 
have read about Cicero and Cecrops (for example) 
they have been under a delusion ; for that as to the 
first, whose original name in the Greek is K/X5PC0V^ 
great as we consider him as a statesman and an 
orator, we ought primarily to understand him as 
representing a cannon or kick-iron (and I know no 
statesman more powerful, no orator more eloquent 
than the cannon ; however coarse or vulgar this 
derivation of its representative's name may be 
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thought). Among the names of ancient pieces of 
ordnance enumerated in the fifth volume (p. 2*8) 
it may be recollected that la sirenne, or theigyren, 
was one ; and from hence arises a confirmation of 
what has just now been said ; for I apprehend that 
the title of honour of serene highness applied to a 
certain class of princes has a reference to this piece 
of ordnance as a symbol and evidence of power. 
The second character above-mentioned Cecrops,, ' 
was the founder of Athens ; and it has been shewn 
in the fifth volume that the Athenians represented 
probably the maritime powers of Europe and prin- 
cipajly therefore England : his name of KfXPCKp) 
KsK^QT^og^ by a method no less coarse and vulgar, 
but at the same time not less intelligible, is to be 
derived from kick-ropes, or navigation. From 
these specimens it may be learned how the 
pKEclara nomina of antiquity, are, with any good 
or useful effect, to be understood. 

But as the primary object of this volume was to 
shew that the anciejats were well acquainted with 
America, the critical difficulty which I am about to 
state, may have more weight, to such an end, witli, 
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readers of the kind just now supposed, than every 
thing else before advanced. On examining the 
famous romance of Don Quixote, it will bo found, 
that most of its principal characters have their 
prototypes in America or the West Indies. The 
knight himself, justly stiled knight of the woeful 
countenance, otherwise Don Jaws (Quixote being 
derived from a Spanish word for the jaws) has his 
prototype in the outlines of a mask-like face, 
which, with jaws sufficiently distinguishable, is 
exhibited by the north east coast of South Ame- 
rica, the eye at Lake Parime, the nose at Cayenne, 
the mouth at the embouchure of the Amazon, 
and the chin at Fernambouc. His horse Rozi- 
nante (of whom, and of himself may be said pre- 
cisely what Hudibras says of a character and his 
horse under like circumstances, 

He and his horse are of a piece,) 

has his prototype in the whole continent of Ame- 
rica, which, if viewed with its east side uppermost, 
will exhibit the likeness of a raw-boned horse, the 
head formed by South America ; the neck out- 
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stretched, by the kthmus of Darien, below, and 
the West India islands, above ; the forepart of the 
body by North America, and one of the forel^s by 
the promontory of California. The head is pre- 
cisely the daput acris equi (the head of a hot 
horse, with the neck outstretched), the image or 
likeness of which, was dug up, where Dido wad 
to found her empire (1 ^En. 444), and the dis* 
tinctive mark of the country, that it was 

— — facilem victu per saecula gentem, 



is most manifestly applicable to America (and its 
southern parts in particular), the fertility of which^ 
is almost proverbial. As to the name of Rozi- 
nante, (Rosse in the French, meaning a jade, or 
worn out horse,) I take the whole to mean the 
jade of a horse, in the Andcis (mountains). The 
knight's mistress, Dulcinea del Toboso, if I may 
be pardoned for being a little toarse and vulgar 
again, I should derive from fresh water of the tubj 
alluding on the one hand to the vast collections 
or seas of fresh water in South America, and on 
the other to Dulcinea (or her mother) having 
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been, if I recollect right, a washer-woman. The 
Curate is to be referred to the island of St. Do- 
mingo, by a reference to its name, as derivable 
from Dominicus, and so having a relation to the 
Sunday. The Barber, as well by a reference to 
the comb as to the razor, the likeness of either of 
which is exhibited by Cuba, is to be ascribed to 
that island. But the renowned Sancho Panza, 
the Squire, has his prototype in Africa ; the first 
name having regard, perhaps, to the sandy deserts 
of that country, and the second, to the paunch or 
likeness of a protuberant belly, which may be seen 
in the outline of its west-side, as extending from Fez 
to the coast of Guinea. The ass upon which 
Sancho is mounted, has for its prototype Africa 
also, as viewed with its east side uppermost, 
under which aspect, that continent may be seen 
to resemble the head of an ass ; the nose at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the eye at Lake Maravi, one 
ear formed by the country of Ajen, near the en- 
trance into the Arabian Gulf; the other ear bent 
dowL, formed by the isle of Madagascar, and the 
neck intercepted between the Mediterranean and 
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the coast of Guiniea. I confine myself at present 
to these characters only of the romance ; and (to 
draw a little further evidence from one or two of 
its incidents also) I think it cannot be doubted 
that the promise of the government of an island, 
which is Sancho's motive of action^ has regard to 
the West India islands bein{T cultivated by negroes 
from Africa; while the knight's battle with the 
windmill3, is to be explained by his prototype 
(South x\merica) being constantly under the 
action of the trade-winds : the lance in his hand, 
being the equatorial line. 

Having premised thus much, and thus much 
only, on this subject, I have further to observe, 
that America is supposed to have been first dis- 
covered by Columbus, in the the year 1493 ; and 
tliat Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, is 
«aid to have died in 1516 (du Fresnoy, vol. ii., p. 
718). Now supposing the statements above 
made not to be without foundation, in respect to 
the representative characters of the composition ; 
can it be considered as in any degree credible, that 
in the short period of 23 years, the whole of x\me* 
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rica and the West Indies^ should have been sof 
completely digcovered^ as to become the subject 
of a highly- wrought romance^ like that of Don 
Quixote ? 

I shall conclude this volume v^ith a short ex- 
planation of a few more hieroglyphics: indeed 
there is reason to think that, if a proper ground 
were duly laid before hand, the explanation, even 
of the more abstruse of the hieroglyphits, would 
need only to be short. Referring the reader to 
the plate of the zodiac at the head of the fifth 
volume, I would put him in mind that it has 
already been observed that the constellation called 
Sirius or the greater dog, has his prototype in the 
Island of Cuba; and if that island be viewed with 
its west end uppermost and compared with the 
drawing of Sirius in the Zodiac^ it will not be diffi- 
culttodiscovertheircoincidence; the crown of solar 
rays on the dog's head having relation to one of the 
chief positions of the sun, the Tropic of Cancer, 
the line of which just touches Cuba in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Havanna. The name of Sirius is to 
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h&. derived probably from CSipx (catena, funis, 
linea, a band or line) and may itself therefore, 
refer to that tropical line or boundary of the sun's 
course. So again, if the country of Honduras, 
the prototype of the dog drawn in fig. 195, be 
compared with the lesser dog in the zodiac, their 
coincidence will be perceivable ; the west end of 
the country, being uppermost, w ill form the head of 
the dog looking south ; the province of Granada 
one of his forelegs, Nicaragua, the other ; his 
haunches at Mosquitos Sambos, and tail turned 
up in the course of the river Yare. 

If these explanations stood alone, they might 
not possibly be completely satisfactory ; but, just 
by the greater and the lesser dog in the zodiac, 
we have the constellation of the hare ; it is reason- 
able to infer therefore, that the latter has its pro* 
totype in the island of Jamaica, as drawn in fig. 
182, and, further, as the hare in the zodiac is near 
the constellation of Orion, if we compare the 
island of St. Domingo, and the copy of it drawn 
in fig. 194> with the figure of Orion in the zodiac, 
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their coincidence I think catitiot butbe admitted; 
it being easy to trace, in the original, the uplifted 
hands, the averted fece, the attitude of the legs, 
as of a person running, and the dagger (the Idle 
of Gonave in the Bite of Leogane) at his side. 
The figure of the constellation is running away 
holding up the skirt of his clothes (the prototype 
of which clothes is in the small island of Samana) 
an idea which may have been suggested possibly 
by the heavy tropical rains to which the island of St* 
Domingo is subject. If now we further observe that 
these four constellations are situate in the zodiac 
near those of Taurus and Gemini, the prototypes 
of which have already been shewn to be connected 
with the West India Gulf, I think no doubt will 
remain that I have thus added the explanation of 
four constellations more to that of the twelve signs 
already given : but I take occasion to add, that 
though the prototypes of many more of the con* 
stellations are in my opinion geographical, yet it 
would be erroneous to believe them all to be so : 
. and as tliat is a remark I have before made on 
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other subjects, and, among them, on the Fables 
of iEsop, so, out of what has just now been said, 
there arises some confirmation of that remark, as 
applied to those fables. For if the prototype of 
the constellation Orion (namely, the Isle of St. 
Domingo), be observed with its north side upper- 
most, it will be seen to resemble a tortoise ; the 
head at the east end ; the left foot formed by the 
Isle de la Saone ; the right by the promontory 
near the Bay of Neybe ; the left foot at Cape 
Mole, the right at Cape Tiburon ; the shell ex- 
tending through the north coast: and as it has 
already been shewn that the Island of Jamaica 
resembles a hare, if it be recollected that St. Do- 
mingo is situate to the eastward of Jamaica, and 
that though both islands set out together upon 
the axis of the globe, yet the former (the tortoise) 
must necessarily come first to the meridian, we 
shall have a simple explanation of the fable. — 
When these volumes come to be examined by 
the Public, I much fear it may be thought that 
the hare has been my example rather than the 
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tortoise ; and, indeed, it would have been my en- 
deavour to render them more fit for the public 
eye ; but, during the time of making the last cor- 
rections, many interruptions have occurred, the 
account of which have added a page or two to a 
f^omewhat eventful story. 
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